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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 
The Farm JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote 
one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash in advance. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are signed | trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works, we will make good to subscribers 
ny loss sustained by trusting advertisers-who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
expense of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 

Note, (1) the above offer is to actual “ subscribers,” and 
only to them; (2) It holds good two months after the trans- 
action causing the comovlaint, that is, we mnst have notice 
within this time; (3) we do not guarantee a pig's tail to curl 
in any particular direction; in other words, we guarantee 

ainst swindlers, but shall not attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise. Bear these points in mind, hereafter. 
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It is a wise person who knows what to do next. The 
wise thing for the reader to do next is to see that the leaves 
of this paperare cut and that the back is stitched with 
needle and thread. 


Cheer up! 

Plaut a few shade trees now. 

Be thankful on Thanksgiving day. 

What a goose a turkey is that will get fat now. 

Fix things tight and warm for winter. Do not 
delay. 

There is no better bedding for animals than cut 
corn fodder. 

Let’s have a stone or plank walk from the 
house to the barn. 


Try and make work for the tenant neighbor 
who needs it this winter. 


No quack medical advertisements in the Farm 
JouRNAL. For ten years we have carried this 
flag. In that time we have probably rejected 
$25,000 worth of such advertisements. And yet 
a 





| 
| 


the F. J. is only 25 cents a year (in clubs). Thus 
we have stood by our readers; when the renewal 
time comes will you stand by us? We will see! 


Old Peter Tumbledown does not like us to re- 
port his doings in the Farm JounNAaL. We can’t 
help it; he is a public individual, and we are 
therefore privileged to tell about him. Peter 
chews the worst tobacco, smokes the worst cigars 
and drinks the cheapest whiskey of any man in 
the neighborhood. The temperance women tried 
to get him on their side but failed entirely. 
Peter’s mule kicked him lately, a piece of poetic 
justice approved of by the whole neighborhood. 
We do not count on him as a subscriber for 1887. 


If to be filled with quiet, deep content 

To know the peace that comes when toil is past, 
To feel that well-earned rest descends at last, 
To watch the weary leaves with life-force spent 
Sway in the mellow air, or wheel in slow descent, 
To view the misty veil o’er woodland cast, 

Or thistle-down, borne on by gentle blast, 
(Beauty with joy of finished labor blent,) 

To list the cawing crow, still lingering near, 

Or flight of wild duck in the early morn, 

Forth from its sheath to draw the yellow ear, 
When merry bands have gleaned the ripened corn— 
If these the joys that mark the perfect year, 
November ! on thy brow the crown be worn. 


THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN. 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 


My garden, except where the lima beans and 





the late sweet corn stood, wears a beautiful car- | 


pet of green. The rye sown last month madea 
fine growth. Is it not better thus, than if covered 
with dead vines and frost-browned grass and 
weeds ? 

My soil being, for the most part a sandy loam, 
T can plant small fruits any time in the fall before 
the ground freezes. On heavy, wet land, spring 


is probably the better time to plant. Where, how- | 
ever, it can be done in the fall, just so much is | 


taken from the spring work. 

If my garden soil was stiff and hard I should 
plow down a heavy coat of long, strawy manure 
right away, and in the spring plow down another 
coat of finer, well-rotted manure. My readers, 
whose gardens are of this kind should try this plan. 

There is a little triangular corner in my garden 
patch where I sow Spinach in the fall. Leaves 
and trash are drifted on it by the wind, and it 
keeps nicely during the winter. Light brush, or 
corn-stalks, put onthe last of November, will 
generally afford protection for beds not so favor- 
ably situated as mine. 

Asparagus planted now will be ready to start as 
soon as the growing season opens in spring, which 


| may not be the case if planting is delayed until 


| spring. 


I planted two-year-old roots but if set- 
ting another bed would use three-year-olds and 
thus save a year’s waiting. 

About the only perfectly safe way to keep let- 
tuce through the winter in my garden is under 





glass. In mild winters a covering of eaves or 
litter will be sufficient protection. 

Those who wish to get a few strawberries a 
week ortwitaheathof their nei ean do so 
by transplanting sods of plants in some protected 
spot where a frame can be put around them, and 
glass over them in early spring. 

We had tomatoes directly from the vines until 
late in October. Three hard frosts in succession 
killed all the vines except a few under skelter of 
a corn row and those protected bya tree. Ishall 
profit by this hint next year when I make my late 
planting. 

I tested three new tomatoes this season. The 
Beauty is well named. It is large, smooth, pink 
red in color, and of the best quality. The Mikado 
is of the same color, good quality, larger, but ir- 
regular in shape. Scovil’s Hybric is smooth, 
bright scarlet in color and of medium size, quality 
excellent. For market and table I would select 
the Beauty. 


HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No. 88. 
BY JACOB BIGGLE. 

I have been trying to find out how to build a 
fruit house, where I can retard my summer and 
fall fruit from ripening, and also keep winter fruit 
in good condition late into the spring. I have 
been reading the newspapers pretty carefully for 
descriptions of such buildings, and have travelled 
around considerably to find some fruit grower 
who has one in practical and satisfactory operu- 
tion. As yet I haye seen none that I want to pat- 
tern after, and those that I have read about that 
I like are too far away to visit. 

It is a pretty expensive process to use ice, which 
the increase in value of the retarded fruit will not 
warrant, unless one has large bearing orchards. 
Any sort of a refrigerating house of commodious 
size will cost a thousand-or-two dollars, and it is 
a matter of no small expense to fill it with ice. 
It would be as discouraging as some other enter- 
prises of the ordinary farmer to expend as much 
for ice to preserve his fruit, as the fruit would 
bring in market, and this is what has been done 
in some places. I try to avoid such mistakes as 
this now, though they used to be not very uncom- 
mon at Elmwood. I know of very few farmers 
who grow enough summer fruit to make it worth 
while to refrigerate it, and it seems to me that for 
keeping winter fruit an ice-house is not necessary. 
All we need to do is to bottle up the cold air that 
comes down from the Northwest in such abun- 
dance all though the Fall and Winter to carry our 
fruit crisp and sound into April and May, if not 
even later ; so I want somebody to tell me how to 
build a fruit house that will answer my purpose 
without the use of ice. Doubtless some of your 
readers have just such a house and can give their 
successful experience in its use. 

I see by a late annual report of the Ohio Horti- 
cultural Society, which has lately come to my 
notice,(I make a point to see all of the annual re- 
ports that I can,) that Mr. J. Jenkins, the tree 
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propagator and nurseryman, describes his method of 
fruit storage that seems to be practical and inexpen- 
sive, so much so that I think I shall try it next vear, 
leaving the building of a house a year or two until my 
orchard gets further into bearing, and I come to know 
just what planisbest. Mr. Jenkins builds a V-shaped 
excavation in a hill-side several feet. deep and eight 
or more feet wide. In the bottom (and extending up 
one side) he places a wooden trough made of a board 
one foot wide for the bottom with sides eight inches 
high, siatted across at the top, which answers for a 
ventilator and the ingress of cold air among the fruits. 
A tile drain under the trough carries off any water 
which may getin. The sloping sides of the excava- 
tion are then covered with rye straw, the fruit is 
put in and cowered with straw and earth from 
above to prevent frost from reaching them, as is 
done in the old way of keeping apples in pits. 
the very coldest weather, and on warm, muggy days 
and nights, the lower end of the pit is closed, leav- 
ing it open whenever the temperature is right. Mr. 
Jenkins says that this simple and inexpensive ar- 
rangement has preserved apples until very late in the 
spring, with scarcely any loss, the fruit coming out 
for market, bright, crisp and fresh, and with no loss 
of flavor whatever. I must say the idea strikes me 
as a good one and worthy of a trial, which I will give 
it. Possibly the moisture which the fruit gets from 
the surrounding damp earth is better for its crisp- 
ness, and possibly its freedom from decay, than the 
conditions attainable in any sort of a hotse above 
ground. This is an idea worth consideration, and if 
it proves true it will go towards confirming the belief 
than a damp cellar is better than a dry one for keep- 
ing fruit, and a dark place better than a light one. 

I have been Jooking into the poultry business 
lately and am almost persuaded from the points I 
have obtained, that there is money init. If there is 
it is an exception. I shall inquire further, but take 
no step that will have to be retraced. It will be 
ducks, probably, for they promise better than chick- 
ens, from what I can learn. I would be pleased to 
have the experience of some of your readers in this 
branch of the poultry business. Give us some 
figures ‘‘ that won't lie.” 

Harriet wants to get in a word about jerking and 
whipping horses when they stumble in the road, or 
shy at some object, as some drivers do. All such 
should remember that it does not do any good to 
punish horses for what they have done and couldn’t 
help doing, but it does harm by making them shy and 
stumble worse than ever. Most horses will quit the 
habit of shying if treated gently and the blacksmith 
can stop their stumbling if he knows his business. 
She wants to say also that cows will give more milk 
and make more butter if their drinking water and 
their feed is warmed a little in cold weather. Any 
farmer can save enough by this hint in one winter to 
pay for the Farm Journal ter years. Alsoif one 
wants sound horses the litter must be kept dry and 
clean. If allowed to stand on manure that is heat- 
ing and fermenting it will result in soft hoofs and 
lameness, and the harness will get rotten quicker. 

Harriet promises me that she will write two or 
three articles for the Farm JouRNAL next year, giv- 
ing her views on several subjects. 


QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
POO COC OOE 
I have a piece of early sowed wheat thatis quite ** for- 
ward.” Will it dothe wheat any harm to pasture 
it a litile? 
No, nota bit, provided you pasture it ‘‘a little.” 
Turn the calves on it a few days. This will do both 
good. 


Will it do to plant either walnut, butternut, white ash 
or hard maple trees over drain tiles placed four 
Seet under ground ? 

We would not advise planting any trees, over tile. 
The kinds named will not fill the tile as quickly as 
willows but would in the course of time find their 
way there. 

Why sow timothy and clover together ? 

The timothy holds the clover up and thus prevents 
waste from lodging. Part of the clover dies the 
second mowing season while the timothy stools out 
and fills up the vacancy making the second crop of 
hay as good as the first. A mixture of clover and 
timothy makes hay that cannot be excelled for gen- 
eral feeding purposes. There are, however, some 
good reasons against the practice. They do not 
ripen together, and when either one is in the very 








best cutting condition the other is not. They donot 
cure so well together as separately, and the mixed 
hay they make does not sel] so well. Timothy is 
essentially a hay crop, and must be cut and be cured 
to be useful. 


| great profit. 


In | 
| in making any other mattress. 








Our miller, who uses rollers, has coarse and fine bran. 
Which is the better, pound for pound, to mix with 
corn meal for cows and for beef cattle. 

The fine contains more starch than the coarse, the 
coarse contains more albuminous matter in which 
the corn meal is deficient. 
the coarse is the better for both purposes named. 


I would like to know how to make a corn-husk mat- 
«tress. Can you inform me? 


Let the boys gather clean, soft inside husks and | 


Then proceed as you would 
Husks are better 
than straw and some folks think they are a great 
deal better than feathers. 


What shall I do with the screenings from the threshing 
machine and fanning mill? By feeding trem 
whole to poultry, I find that the weed seed gets 
into the manure and is scattered over the farm 
again. 

Clean out the dust and sand as well as you are 
able and have them ground for pig feed. This will 
kill the weed seed effectually. 


rip them up into shreds. 


Please publish a recipe for mixing a good home-made 
Sertilizer. 

Keep all the good stock that you can make the 
farm carry profitably ; feed well, bed liberally, and 
save carefully all the offal. The more it is mixed 
with thought, care and study, applied every day, the 
better and cheaper will the fertilizer be. This is one 
way to do it. 


What shall I do to give my young pigs an appetite ? 

Give them a run on fresh ground, a clover pasture 
preferred. If they must be kept in a pen, give them 
clean bedding, throw in afew shovelfuls of earth 
and give them corn that has been charred in the oven. 
Be careful not to overfeed. One of the men in Bur- 
lington county, N. J., famous for raising big hogs 
keeps a box of hard wood ashes, in which is mixed 
a little salt and sulphur, standing by the trough at 
all times. If this is good for big hogs, why not also, 
for little pigs ? 


How can I prepare crude petroleum for use on fences 
and building to give them a dark red color? 
About what will it cost per gallon? Is it a dura- 
ble paint? 

Mix it with metalic brown, an oxide of iron, that 
can be bought by the quantity for about three cents 
a pound. This substance is largely used asa base in 
painting tin roofs. The crude oil if bought by the 
barrel should not cost over five or six cents per gal- 
lon. We cannot speak from personal experience in 
regard toits durability. It does not have the ‘* body” 
of good paint oil and will, of course, not hold the 
color as well. We should be glad tu hear from any 
of our readers who have used petroleum for painting 
and to know their opinion in regard to it. 


What is the best way to drain a barnyard? 

There is no best way. All ways are bad. There 
should be nodrain to any barnyard. Wherever there 
is such a thing it is the biggest kind of a drain upon 
the farm. Have the barnyard so arranged that no 
water can get either in or out of it. Scrape it out 
like a big, shallow saucer, taking the dirt from the 
middle to raise the edges, or build a cemented stone 
wall around it, sinking it two or three feet in the 
ground, and then keep the yard so well supplied 
with absorbents that there will be nothing to drain 
away. Ask the very best farmer you know if that 
is not correct. 


Is nuck, taken from low swampy ground which has 
the appearance of being the bottom of a pond in 
time gone by, and consisting of decomposed sticks, 
leaves, swamp grass, and other vegetable matter 
as good for uplands that have been badly run as 
barnyard manure? What is the best way to 
apply it. 

Muck is valuable chiefly for the ammonia, or rather 
the nitrogen which may be converted into ammonia, 
whick it contains. This is a very uncertain pro- 
portion and can only he ascertained by chemical 
analysis. Dry a sample, and send it to the Secretary 
of the State Board of Agriculture of your State, and 
ask him to have it analysed for you. If it contains 


We think, therefore that | 


Clover may often be plowed down to | 


over 2 per ct. of nitrogen, we should say yes to your 
question, and the profit of using it would depend 
upon the cost of getting it out. Throw it out in 
high ridges on the bauk, during the dry weather of 
the fall, and let it freeze and dry during the winter. 
Then take it to the stables and pig house as an 


| auvsorbent of liquid manure, and add it to the manure 


| pile. 





Or mix it with lime after it has become par- 
tially dried, say 3 or 5 bushels of lime to a load of 
muck, and after a few months, apply it directly to 
the land. Drying, and composting in either of these 
ways will change the nitrogen to ammonia, and the 
probabilities are that this is just what your “ badly 
run down upland” needs. 


You say in a back number ‘‘Fruit is food; a fact 
not generally known.” What do you mean? 
Just wheat we say. If people eat three hearty 
meals and then eat fruit between meals at all hours 
of the day and night, and permit their children to 
have their pockets full to nibble at whenever there 
is a vacancy within, they surely cannot know that 
fruit is food, and that it should be eaten as a part of 
the regular meal. Sound, ripe fruit is wholesome 
food, and becomes harmful only when eaten at 
irregular times, and when smothered in sugar and 
compounded with acids, spices, milk, etc. 


Can you suggest some way by which we can make the 
meetings of our farmer’s club interesting and 
profitable ? 

Try this plan and if it fails we will] suggest another. 
Let small samples of some one farm crop be brought 
by all the members and exhibited, and the leading 
characteristics of each sampled variety detailed, and 
the crop discussed in all its points, at each meeting 
of the club or grange. Devote one meeting to corn, 
another to wheat, another to potatoes, and so on. 
The samples should be small—a quart of wheat, half 
a dozen ears of corn, and a dozen potatoes will be 
enough—and no premiums offered nor judgement 
passed. Let the purpose be simply mutual instruc- 
tion—giving the experience of each for the benefit 
of all. 


How shall I proceed to obtain a section, or quarter- 
section, of government land under the pre-emption 
or homestead laws. 

The public lands of the United States are in the 
States of Ala., Ark., Cal., Fla., Iowa, Kas., La., 
Mich., Minn., Miss., Mo., Neb., Nev., Oreg. and Wis., 
and the Terretories of Arizona, Dakota, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, New Mexico, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. 
These States and Territories are divided into land 
districts, in each of which there is a land office, 
established by law, with proper officers in attendance 
charged with the sale or other disposal of public 
lands within that district. 

Any proper information regarding vacant public 
lands may be obtained at any of these land offices. 

A list of these offices, and probably additional 
information in circular form, may be had by address- 
ing Hon. Wm. A. J. Sparks, Land Commissioner, 
Washington, D. C. 


When are we to behold the Editor of the Farm Jour- 
nal illustrated in **‘ Our Portrait Gallery ?”’— 
Many SUBSCRIBERS. 

Call it what you will—modesty, contrariness, 
squeamishness, lack of generosity, or something else 
—we have steadily refused to allow our own picture 
to appear in ‘‘ Our Portrait Gallery ” inspite of num- 
berless requests from subscribers and friends in all 
parts of the country tohaveitso. Wesimply ‘‘ didn’t 
like the idea of it” and are still of the same mind 
though our disposition is to please our good friends 
everywhere when we can do it with good grace. 

But we have had engraved a gteel portrait by the 
American Bank Note Company, who do the finest 
work of any concern in the country, copies of which 
are at the disposal of friends who really want to pos- 
sess them, on conditions so easy that no one may be 
deterred from accomplishing his wishes. The stcel 
plate cost nearly two hundred dollars. 

Prints may be had for thirty cents; but they will 
be presented to every old subscriber who renews his 
subscription for two years at 60 cents and procures 
one new subscriber for two years at 60 cents. The 
new subscriber can also have the portrait if he so 
chooses. This is only 5 cents a year more than the 
lowest club rates. In this way only those who want 
the portrait will obtain it and this is the way we 
would have it. 

Subscriptions should be harided to last year’s getter- 
up-of-club where possible, for we want him encour- 
aged to get up biggér clubs this year than ever before. 
THE 200,000 ARE NOW ON THEIR WAY. BESURE AND 
DO YOUR PART TOWARDS THE GRAND RESULT. 
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DAIRY AND STOCK. 
It is cheaper to save flesh than to make it. 
Extra food will make the cows milk longer. 
When the wind whistles think about the animals 
without shelter. 

Remember, frost-bitten grass has very little sub- 
stance. If you don’t the stock will, especially the 
young things. 

Old cows can only be kept at a loss. It costs 
more to keep them in condition, and then they are 
getting more worthless every year. 





More sheep die from neglect in November than 
during all winter. Sheep should be liberally treated 
in the fall so they may go into winter quarters in 
good shape. They are then reasonably safe and will 
come through all right. 


The Western farmer would increase his profits if 
he practiced more of the economical methods of his 
Eastern brother. He forgets that saving is making, 
and that there might be lots of growth in the corn- 
stalks and straw allowed to go to waste. 


There is to be a big show of butter and cheese at 
the Chicago Fat Stock Show. The oleo makers are 
also allowed to exhibit in a room by themselves. 
They did their prettiest last year and no doubt will 
again. They wear their best clothes in public. 


The question of food for stock promises to be an | 


important one this winter in many sections. Under 
these circumstances the saving of food and the most 
economical method of preparing and administering 


it should be carefully considered. Investment in a | 


fodder cutter will be a good idea. Cut fodder 
will go further and do more good than when fed 
whole. A very little meal or bran or cotton-seed or 
linseed meal added will make a feed in all respects 
equal to the best hay. Corn that will not ear should 
be cut and shocked in good shape for curing, and if 
cut up in a cutter will make the best kind of feed. 

A MILKING STOOL AND PAIL HOLDER. 

A. H. Sherwood sends us a milking stool and pail 
holder combined. It is made with a piece of scant- 
ling 22 inches long 
with the seat at 
one end on legs, 
and a device at 
the other for hold- | 
ing the pail. Wire Se 
is put through the 
end and turned over and upwards and through the 
scantling again to hold the pail in place. This stool 
will keep the pail out of the dirt. The wire should 
be high enough and close to the pail to hold it. 





WINTER DAIRYING. 

[ want to say a word about winter dairying. 
I don’t believe it will ever be overdone. With a 
warm, well lighted and clean stable, plenty of early 
cut and well cured grass ; with the contents of a good 
silo and a well-filled root cellar, the comfort, health 
and profit of the cows should be no more problem- 
atical in the winter than in the summer. I don’t 
like fastening stock in stancheons, as it is a plague 
to the stock. 

Two winters ago, I tied my stock with ropes and 
they looked well in the spring. Last winter I thought 
I would try stancheons, because it is some handier, 
and feed heavier than the winter before, and my 
stock grew poor every day, so I use ropes again. 

Lowell, Wis. G. BEHNCKE. 

HORSE TALK BY AN OLD BREEDER. 

There are a great many troubles with horses which 
could be cured without difficulty if they were looked 
after in time. For instance, a man away out in Colo- 
rado writes that his colt has two scabs or sores on 
its ears and they are growing bigger all of the time. 
No doubt this is the beginning of mange, or they 
may be caused by rubbing the skin off, and then the 
flies or other insects would keep them irritated. 

The simple and sure remedy for all such skin dis- 
eases and especially for mange is carbolic acid, or 
its equivalent found in the sheep dips, particularly 
Lawford’s, advertised in the F. J. For mange the 
solution should be quite strong and it should be well 
rubbed in so as to penetrate to the very bottom and 
reach all of the vermin at work. 

There is nothing better to cure flesh wounds and 
sores than lard with some salt mixed in it. The lard 
is healing and the salt cleansing. When there is 








‘proud flesh,” as farmers call granulation, then 
kerosene oil should be mixed with the lard, or car- 
bolic acid, both of which contain the same principle, 


creosote, and it is this which has the antiseptic | 


effect, that is, the effect to counteract putresence or | 


decay. All sores and wounds should be treated in 
this way as soon as discovered, to prevent pus form- 
ing and putrefaction which may be followed by blood 
poisoning. Sores should be washed with castile soap 
or the discharge will take the hair off, and the irrita- 
tion will extend. Putting on salted grease will keep 
the skin healthy and the hair will generally come in 
natural, but if not it will come in white and disfigure 
the animal. Whena horse has these spots of white 
hair on his breast or back it is a sure sign that he has 
had hard usage. He has been galled and neglected, 
and it does not speak well for his owner. 

Warts and all such excresences may usually be 
gotten rid of by tying a small cord around them and 
so cutting off the circulation into them. Thic is the 
best way and the surest. When the bunch drops off 
the wound may be greased over, or if necessary 
touched with some sort of caustic. It is better to let 
warts or any kind of tumors slough off than to cut 
them after being tied. There is danger of the cord 
slipping off and bleeding taking place, whereas if the 
knife is withheld there is no such danger. 

The teeth of horses often cause them a great deal 
of trouble, and I have no doubt but that the extra 
teeth called the ‘‘ wolf teeth” do sometimes affect 
the nerves of the eyes, and lead to blindness or dim- 
ness of sight. It is the notion of some horsemen 
that shying in horses is generally caused by defective 
eye-sight. In some cases shying horses have been 
cured of the habit by removing the wolf teeth. It is 
worth looking after, for a dodger is always danger- 
ous. Driving with blinkers will sometimes keep a 
horse from shying, especially if he shys from side 
looks. Some horses always do this and they are the 
worst. When they see an object aheac which fright- 
eus them the driver has some warning, but a side 
shyer takes one unawares unless, knowing its habit, 
one is always prepared, and this is seldom the case. 
Blinds or blinkers will do such a horse good. The 
horse frightened from some object ahead will do as 
well and very likely better to have his eyes free. A 
man should study his horse’s peculiarties and be pre- 
pared to meet them. Careless driving never is a 
safe way, for the oldest and safest horse will some- 
times get scared. 





FAMILIAR TALKS 
About Farm Animals and kindred subjects—A Plain 

Farmer with no Axe to Grind and no Hobby to Ride, 

speaking to Plain Farmers who are not expected to turn 

a Grindstone nor mount a Hobby. 

I have had a visit from an old friend, a Long Island 
farmer, who did not want to compete with all the 
rest in raising ‘‘ truck,” so he undertook to work up 
a butter trade which would pay. He had two 
daughters, old enough to co-operate with him, and 
they lent a willing hand in the new enterprise, put 
with it commendable pride and that other necessary 
ingredient, enthusiasm, and coupled with this a 
determination to win. 

‘*Well,” he said, I got Jerseys, all of them regis- 
tered, because I wanted the best cows for butter and 
those which would make the most, and then I wanted 
an additional income from the calves. When you 
can sell a heifer,calf for $100 or more, and a bull 
calf for half this amount or as much it helps, and one 
can afford to buy plenty of meal and keep the stock 
all in fine order. The longer I keep my Jerseys the 
better I like them for my purpose. 

Their butter is very uniform in texture and color, 
and it keeps its color during the winter and all the 
asty fuss of grated carrots and annatto is avoided. 

I built a good big ice house, and a suitable dairy 
room connected with it, got a Moseley & Stoddard 
creamery, and a Stoddard churn, and started in. 
We had lots of ice and so we could keep everything 
cool and sweet, just as we wanted to. 

I told the girls as soon as we got even and the dairy 
was well established they should have a first-class 
piano and a good music teacher, and the boys should 
do all the milking and help them enough so that they 
could practice and have a good time. My girls were 
not afraid of work and ‘they soon learned how to 
make choice butter, and it made its own way in the 
market. It is all sold to private families now 
although at first I shipped it to a commission 
merchant 

When I got one customer in a private family it 





was the means of getting more, and at last all the 
butter we can make from 20 cows is sold at 60 
cents per pound. Itis packed in little refrigerator 
boxes with ice and sent by express right to the house, 
and the empty boxes are sent back. These little 
refrigerators are sent off twice a week to customers 
as they are wanted. Some take one every three 
weeks, others every week. They contain the amount 
of butter each family requires, and it is all moulded 
out in pounds and half pounds. The butter is put in 
on racks, in layers, and some boxes have four tiers 
of twelve packages. Each butter mold is wrapped 
in thin muslin, and stamped with a design of a Jersey 
cow. 

The cream is kept in tin cans which hold 15 quarts, 
and itis stirred once or twice a day. These cans 
are kept in a refrigerator, at about 60 degrees of 
temperature. The cream becomes slightly acid, as 
we churn but twice a week. This is done by a pony. 
When the butter comes in good sized grains, the 
buttermilk is drawn off and the butter is worked 
with brine which cuts out the buttermilk and leaves 
the butter very free from buttermilk. After the brine 
is put into the churn, it is turned a few times and then 
the brine is drawn off. Cold water is then put in the 
churn the same way. This leaves very little work- 
ingtobedone. The butter is kept cool all of the time, 
and everything about the dairy room is kept free 
from mould, or taint of any kind. I use Higgin’s 
Eureka Salt. 

Not all of the sixty cents I get for every pound of 
butter is clear gain, as I have to pay the express 
charges, and all of the wear and tear I have to stand, 
but I actually realize fully twice as much per pound 
as the regular market pays, and in the summer-time 
about three times as much. 

One can get customers in the cities by going right 
to people and showing them a sample of his butter 
and making a bargain to deliver it as wanted. A 
great deal of the butter sold to consumers by grocers, 
costs them twice as much as the grocer pays, who 
buys it of the commission merchant. The producer 
has to stand too many profits, and the more we can 
deal with consumers direct the better it is for both. 
The producer can get more and the consumer can 
buy cheaper. In other words both can afford to take 
considerable trouvle to help themselves and at the 
same time help eaca other. A big lot of cormorants 
who feed on the farmer ought to be squeezed out. 
The grocer and the commission man are always 
partners, the first buys of the second at his own 
price and the farmer pays for the deal in a big 
‘*commission” and sometimes, quite often, there is 
a ‘‘divy” with the, “our cartman,” and this too is 
charged in the final reckoning. These times won't 
stand so much bleeding and we must seek out less 
costly ways of marketing when it is possible. 

Winter is on us, all around. I promised myself 
last year that the Orchards would not support un- 
profitable animals this winter. There has been a lot 
of weeding out, the light shearing sheep have all 
gone to the butcher except some of the best ones 
kept for home use. These are packed in weak brine 
and now we have our ‘corned mutton days” and 
nice eating it is. I only kept one old sheep alive, an 
imported Oxforddown. The old cows are all out af 
the way, and the bulls and bucks are reduced down 
to those needed. The extra horse, a mare, is going 
to have a colt; the lambs are coming early and there 
are no swine, except sows to have pigs and a boar. 
If a man is much of a farmer he will keep his own 
sires and not have to depend on his neighbors. We 
have reefed our sails, and mean to take good care 
of everything. The stables are all banked with 
coarse manure, and all the cracks are stopped where 
the wind could blow in, and we are bonnd, my boys 
and I, to keep our cattle growing all winter. We 
don’t like to turn all of the summer’s work into bones, 
and wait half of the next summer for them to get 
covered. 


The Orchards. JOHN TUCKER. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Neglect now will be costly. 

Ventilation is important for the animals. 

Tie the little colt at first by the side of its mother. 

Quality always counts as much, if not more, than 
quantity. 

No branch of farming now pays as well as rear- 
ing good horses. 

Regularity in feeding will keep upa good appe- 
tite and prevent derangments of the stomach. 


The individual whose cows are stabled on the 
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North side of arail fence, whose pigs nest in asnow- 
bank, and whose hens roost through the winter on 
the top of the gate, is traveling towards the alms- 
house. 


It is suprising how much more food can be ob- 
tained on a piece of land by soiling than by pas- 
turing. 


Good hogs will average in killing about 22 per 
cent. offal. In New York City 2,000,000 hogs are 
siaughtered yearly. 

At last we are to have a distinct American herd 
of cattle ; as it is proposed to cross our native cattle 
on to the buffalo. Look out for the Bison breed. 


All kinds of stock, with no other food than the 
frost-killed grass, will run down very fast. They 
will look full but the substance is gone and they 
must have extra food or they will get poor. 


A man’s wits must be his wool protection. Get 
the best sheep and have as good mutton as can be 
put under the wool, and as good wool as can be 
put on the mutton. Keep your sheep books with 
this double entry and you will make no mistake. 
Mutton--wool—profit. 


Peter Van Guysling, a Yorker, makes money 
buying yearlings in the autumn for $10, or $12, and 
wintering them. He selis early the next summer 
for $25 to $30, to the country butchers. In this way 
he uses up his fodder and keeps the farm rich. He 
feeds only straw, cornstalks and hay. He might 
do better if he fed a little bran and meal and made 
his stock worth $10 or$l5 ahead more. The manure 
would be worth nearly twice as much. 


At tne final harvesting of crops in the autumn 
there is usually a superabundance of offal for the 
use of the pigs and poultry. That nothing might 
go to waste I have buried on one side of the garden 
all the leafy and thrifty cabbages that failed to 
head. I fold the leaves under, set them head down 
and cover with soil. Some of them form nice, 
solid heads and even such as do not head, afford 
succulent food at a time when it is most needed. 

A. H. 


A correspondent of the F. J. who bad read Judge 
Biggle’s report on his cattle feeding venture, inter- 
viewed a successful feeder in the county adjoining 
the one the Judge lives in, and writes tothe Editor 
as follows:—This farmer the past two years has fed 
bran, corn meaiand malt sprouts, the whole mixed 
with corn fodder cut up fine and wetted with boil- 
ing water in advance from one feeding time to the 
next. He feeds three times aday. He had the 
fattest and best cattle in the neighborhood and 
made a good profit in feeding them. Heconsiders 
the malt a very valuable ingredient in the ration, 
but gives no very satisfactory reason why itshould 
be so other than that the cattle like it, eat all they 
can get of the ration and never “ get off their feed,” 
and he says the malt does it. He means to lay in 
forty head this fall and intends to feed them the 
same as for the past two seasons. He has already 
bought a car load of malt and got it in his feed 
house on the farm. This farmer sells his hay, and 
feeds his stock on cut corn fodder and oats straw, 
feeds all the corn he raises and a good many tons 
he buys. 


My method of making manure is to grow ten 
acres of sowed corn each year, eight of which I put 
inasilofor winterfeed. Theensilage, hay and corn 
fodder, all of which I run through a Dick cutter 
enables me to keep 30 cows in the winter. I keepi8 
cows in milk. If the cows are good ones I do not 
sellthem when dry. About Nov. 15, I go to Brad- 
ford county, Pa.,and buy a car-load of dry cows 
coming fresh from January to April. These cows 
I sell to dairymen as they come fresh. I make from 
$1 to $25 per head for wintering them, according to 
the judgment used in buying. Young cows are the 
ones that pay; cows eight years old and over, no 
matter how cheap they are bought, will notasa 
rule pay for wintering. The cows give nearly 
enough milk through the winter to pay for the 
meal they eat. From November to April, I get 
8c. per quart for milk, and from 2% to 2c. the rest 
of the year. The cows from Bradford county cost 
me $32 per head when I get home with them. The 
past winter they got four quarts of bran and corn- 
cob meal per day. The milking cows get nine 
quarts of bran and cob meal, and two quarts of 
cottonseed meal per day. The whole herd get 
about 30 Ibs. of ensilage and 10 Ibs. of hay or corn 
fodder per day each. I usually buy three or four 
tons of straw, one car-load of bran and two or three 
tons of cottonseed meal. I sell hay oftener than 
buy it, if hay is worth $20 per ton, and buy corn 
fodder to feed in its place. During part of the win- 
ter I have had 33 head of cows, and again the Ist of 


May will have asplendid pile of rich manure. I 
have 80 acres of land.—W ALTER DARLINGTON, Ches. 
Co., Pa., in N. E. Homestead. 


FROM BETSEY JONES AGAIN. 

Butter will keep best in stone jars. Put a cotton cloth 
on top of the butter and then a layer of fine salt and 
crowd it down tight ali around the outside. Once in 
awhile crowd it down again to keep the air out as the 
butter will shrink away from the edges of the crock. 
Some put brine on top of the butter but while this helps 
to keep it sweet it makes the top of the butter look white 
and hurts its sale. The dry salt dont do this. For our own 
use it dont make much difference. Ash and oak tubs are 
neXt best to jars, but most people think they can taste the 
wood in the butter. No doubt they can uniess the tubs 
are weli soaked in brine before the butter is put in. 
Resinous woods like hemlock and spruce, are more likely 
to make the butter taste but when well soaked in brine 
and made out of the heart of the tree I do not see why 
| they will not do, The oak and ash tubs are getting high, 
but not so costly as the stone crocks. We should make 
the merchants do by us, as they make us do by them, and 
| charge for the crocks till they are returned in good order. 
| It is all ** sass for the goose ” with them, as they make 
us pay for everything and they never pay for our crocks 





Lets us women folks get up a rebellion and buy nothing 
of such selfish and mean dealers. Let them pay for our 
crocks till they are returned in good order and then we 
will give it back tothem. We are just as good and as 
honest as they are. BETSEY JONES. 








| MARKET RECORD. 
| This record is intended rather for future than preaent 

reference as showing the course of the markets from month 
to month and year to year. Hereafter it will be referred to 
| with curiosity and perhaps with profit. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
eee 8 82 @ BB eis... ll @ 2 
PED Sgacickeecs 583 @ 6 Cheese, skim....8 3 @ 7 
es 4@ 4% Eggs,fresh,...... 19 @ 2 
f kccnsoceke 3 @ 386 Cc hic! kens, ive. .10 @ Il 
| Va scesecons 7% @15 0 9 @ 12 
| Middl’gs, red, 1400 @14 50 Beef Cattle es 3 @ 
| * white...1550 @1750 ES aaseotens BOO (@50 00 
| Flour, family....380 @ 425 ere 4@ 6 
| Patent “ ...47) @500 Sheep........ 24@ 5 
Apples, @ bbl. 175 @ 180 Lambs....... 0 @ 0 
| Potatoes, @ bu. 40 @ 50 Beans, @ bus. 150 @ 185 
| Timothy hay....1350 @1500 TEM, ose e02 608 @700 
Straw rf ckxete 1300 @13 00 Wool, washed 33 @ 40 
Straw Wheat.. 700 @ 800 “ unwashed 2 @ 2% 
Straw Oat ..... 700 @800 | Cotton.......... 9 @ 9% 
Butter Cream’y 2 @ 30 ry Clover #®h. 0 @ 0 
(Print.).......30 @ 32 * Tim. @ bus.215 @ 225 
CHICAGO. 
Winter wheat, 722 @ 73 Buttercream’y 23 @ 2 
Spring 72 @ 73 potter Dairy w @ i 
ae Se 48 @ 49 Cheese cream ll @ 1% 
fe .” eheeeeete 3 @ 35 Cheese skim 2@ 6 
|} “aaeepe 253 @ % Eggs, Fresh.. 16 @ 17 
} Barley........ 2 @ 8&8 Chickens, live § @ 8% 
i indaanaing 950 @lv00 | Turkeys, “wong 8 @ 8% 
Middl’gs, .... 1 @1200 | Beef cattle.. 300 @ 520 
Dried Blackb’y u Sheep........ 800 @ 400 
“ — Raspb’y 18 i casewisee 350 @ 450 
Fiour, family 350 @425 | Lard.......... 575 @ 580 
“ “Patent 400 @475 | Dried Apples 2 @ 
Potatoes @bu. 35 @ 45 “ Peaches 6 @ 2 
Apples @ bbi. 100 @200 | Seed Clover 4 @ 435 
Broom Corn. 5 @ 6 | “* ‘Timothy 16 @175 


oe 18th. 1886.1] 


‘BUSINESS CLAS SIFIED. 


— 

t? Selected undisplayed advertisements con- 
densed and classified—List of trustworthy con- 
cerns who seek trade with our readers. 

In writing to any of them it will be to your interest to say that you 
saw their card in the Farm Journal, as everybody now knows that 
we guarantee “Fair Play,” and no one is permitted to use our col- 
umns but those who are both able and willing to act squarely with 
their customers, and give an honest dollar's worth for a dollar, 
Farm Journal readers are entitled to the best and it is usually ac- 
corded to them 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WANTED. 


TEADY EMPLOYMENT DURING FALL AND 
S‘w Vint ES ON SALARY can be had by opplving to 
Tue C. L. Van DusEN NURSERY Co. 














eneva, N. 











‘CATTLE, SHEEP AND SWINE. — 
Lae CATTLE. Deep and rich milkers. Circulars 
‘. Wo. FAIRWEATHER, McLane, Erie Co., Pa. 
THE 5 BEST OF DUROC-JERSEY SOWS AND BOARS 
eap! F. D. Curtis 
Kirby Homestead, Chariton, New York. 


POULTRY. 














and rarely return our own, or any that can be used again. | 





AK GROVE FARM FOR SALE—Unsurpassed for 
poultry, fruit or general a ly: Address the proprietor, 
E. O. LEE, Newfield, 
JHITE & BROWN LEGHORNE, 1.50 each. Good stock. 
WESTCHESTER PouLTRY FARM,Box 371,Mt. Vernon,N.Y. 
VOR pal. E, Cheap, Cochins, Leghorns, Bantams and 
P. Ducks. Address KINTER & CO., Dillsburg, Pa. 
VHOROUGHBRED ORROCCO Brown Ege Strain of P. R. hens, 
$l. each. Few a & pullets, $2.50 & $1.50.each. Farm 
range, no other variety. . M. THoMaS, Box 42, Chester, Pa. _ 
( SCAR W. WHI’ — c commission Merchant in 
Butter, Eggs, Fruits, Produce, &c. 336 N. Front St., Phila. 






Reference——-Judge D. Newlin Fell, John Bowers & Co., Phila. 
Y Couimission Merch’t. 
T e J ,HOOVER PouULTRY, EGGs, BUTTER, 
APPLES, POTATOES, &c. 336 N. Water St., Phila., Pa 
SEND, to KING & CO., Owego, N. Y., for catalogue 
and Price-list of Horse Blankets and ifobes. 
be NG a DOWN RAMS. Best strain, 
38.0) , __ CHARLES Griaes, Trout Run, Pa. 
uSAW SET 
77) This Set has given perfect 
Asatisfaction; is durable, 
~» effective and cheap, weighs 
less w 4 ozs. and is adapted to all varieties of cross-cut 
saws. man can perfectly set a saw in three mins. Also 
Cc AME LON GAUGE for dressing raker mee war- 
ranted, Sample of each LY mail on Waitt of $1 Send 
for circular and pricesto J. E. WHITING, Montrose, Pa. 
Is one of the oldest and best as well - the Chea 
est Weekly Family Story Pape mn Amerion. 
Upwards of forty columns of Aan mnt x stories each 
week. Children’s Corner; Household and Fancy 
Work Departments ; Fashions, etc., etc. Price, $2.00. 


Sent one year on trial to new subscribers in ony 
part of the United States or Capede for only $1.00 
or six months for 50 cts. mit by Pye Note, 
Money Order, Express Order or Certified Bank Check. 
Money sent by mail is seldom lost, but must be at the 
risk of "he sender. Send stamp tor specimen <pvy- 
Porter & Porrer, Pubs., 20 Hawley 8t., Boston, M 

Fe, 10 CTS.—The Call, 6 mos., 30 Popular Songs, a 

Fountain Pen, writes 5 pages, me one di ind and hag om - 
stories by popular authors. 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORGANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great Pag 4 ‘8s Exhibitions for 
rinetcen years. 100 styles, . For Cash, Easy 
Payments, or Rented, Ca on, PP. 4to, free.’ 


PIANOS. 


The Improved Method of Stringing, introduced and 
perfected by Mason & HAMLIN, is conceded by com- 
etent judges to constitute a radical advance in Piano- 
orte construction. 

Do not —— one-quarter as much tuning as Pianos 
generally. Descriptive Catalogue by mail. 


ORGAN & PIANO CO 


154 Tremont 8t., Boston. 149 Wabash Poy Chicago, 
46 B, 14th St, (Union 8q,), N, Y 


> a: 48 Imported Pictures, 12Souvenir Cards withname _ 
~ 16 Complete Stories, Agt’s Sample Book & this Ring, 
ll for 10c, E. H. PARDEE. New Haven, Conn. 
CARDS cae ead SAMPLES, ——s Cata- 
eens, A we tome all for 2c. st amp. 
& GO., Centerbrook, Ot. 


ONE! MILE SIGNAL WHISTLE — 


est and most pierci shrill 
pleptnaly shell 


























































Li A. + its i made. ©) 
to one mile. The exact size of a 
50 calibre U. 8. Government @ 
ite Cartridge. Made ofbur- {J 
shed brass with nickel g 
bullet. Invaluable as a 
signal for ee 
‘armers,sportesmen 7 
and all rae wishte JZ 


attractattention at 
ivea 
little 
PT novelty that 
fi one who 
t wants it. 


To iutroduce our 
J full, expensive, and fn- 
~ teresting catalogue of 
> guns. knives, novelties, and 
rticles, we will send this 
whistle ona catalogue by mail, post- 
BO eek es 

©0., 725 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 





UPS! “Scotch Collie.” Wyandottes & B. Turkeys. Stock 
prime, prices reasonable. A.D. MELICK,Clinton,N. J. _ 


W SANDOTTES 400 HIGH | CLASS, EARLY HATCHED 
chicks for sale eee 15th, will begin to lay in October. 
BasseTT, Clintonville, Ct. 


Send forcircular. = LYMAN 
GES D your Prime Ponitny Properly Prepared to E, & O. 
WARD, 279 Washingten n Bt, N See — adv., p. 180. 


‘SEEDS AND PLANTS. a 


‘TRONG 2-YR. OLD ASPARAGUS ROOTS, ConovER's 


Ooyoeny 1.00 per 100; 000. Send for catalogue. 
es MITE, 1018 nahi Phila., Pa., Seedsman. 


| 

















AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


pom FODDER CUTTER AND CRUSHER made by 
Hauck & Comstock, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


THE “DANA WINDMILL CO., Fairhaven, Mass., invite at- 
tention to their improved Centrifu pl Governor Wind-mills. 
Geared Mills a Specialty. Mention F. 


er ‘COMMISSION peers 


10 CTS. will get you full instructions for preparing Poultry 
for Mark > and aise» iow to Hog-dress veal calves. 














Warp, 279 Washington S8t., N. Y. 


~ FARMS FOR SALE. 
LAREMONT COLONY STILL GROWING! M and 
C Circulars Free. J MancuHa, Claremont, Va. 





















NEW RW Semple a of Beontifal “ng M4 Games, 12 Tricks 
in sais, um Verses ora “< t om ¥ 
~CARD CO., STATION 15, OHIO. ya . “ 


CUNS. 1197s rez. 
Send us Your Name. 






BARGAINS. 


SPO TING GOO ye, we ose shorowent prices ever 
amed on a Reliable ble Goods. Newsixty Illustrated 
Catalogue E. Overbaugh & Co., 208 b & 3673 B’way,N. oa 


WANTED GOOD MAN 


energeticworker ; businessin his section 79 
References. Am. at eee oh t., N.Y. 
All new Scra‘ Ring,12 large 
Name, ~~ "Ch ° 
7 2 ares OO tere Geran aGense as 


1 Game — 1 Game Dominos, 14 New Songs, 
tigen Stories by p opular authors, vAguat‘etaie- 
ies, kc. I the above 


Book of Cards, Novelt 
and this Rine, 10e, NEPTUNE CARD CO., Fair Haven, Ct. 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


Long legs and long necks are all right on cranes, 
but on fowls indicate inferiority. 

A fine flock of fowls and a rickety, leaky house 
‘* don’t match,” as the ladies say. 

Hen manure when kept dry loses little strength 
with age. The prudent farmer does not allow it to 
go to waste. 





President Cleveland has given great offence to 
another influential and noted American family. Mr. 
Tom Turkey is not pleased with the Thanksgiving 
proclamation. 


The poultryman who carefully fattens his fowls 
betore sending them to market gets pay, not only 
for every pound they gain in weight, but also for 
their improved quality. The gain in quality alone 
will frequently make a difference of 25 per cent. 


Turkeys that are in training for Thanksgiving 
should have all the sound yellow corn they can be 
induced to eat. It gives the flesh a yellow tint that 
is attractive to the majority of buyers. Other food 
should be given only in sufficient quantity to keep 
up a good appetite. 








DR. A. M. DICKIE. 

In the death of our Assuciate, Dr. A. M. Dickie, 
mentioned elsewhere, every poultry keeper has lost 
@ true friend. 

From the establishment of the Farm Jouna., Dr. 
Dickie was connected with the poultry department, 
either as editor or principal contributor. 

In his younger days he took an active and promi- 
nent part in the fancy poultry business, both as a 
writer and as a breeder of fine fowls. Contributions 
from his pen were eagerly sought for and published 
in all the poultry journals. This interest in pure- 
bred poultry never entirely abated, and his ability to 
appreciate and estimate the good points in a bird 
was recognized in his appointinent as judge of the 
American Class of the poultry exhibit at the Penn- 
sylvania State Fair, recently held in Philadelphia. 

In later years Dr. Dickie gave especial attention 
to the practical and commercial aspect of poultry 
keeping. Through the medium of the Farm Jour- 
NAL he earnestly advocated the keeping of better 
fowls and more of them on the part of farmers and 
villagers, and the adoption of better methods in car- 
ing for these flocks. The influence he exerted in this 
direction was probably greater than that of any 
other single individual who could be named. 

His book on the Diseases of Poultry is still having 
an extensive sale, and his Poultry Powder is a staple 
article with thousands of poultry keepers. 








THE FARMER'S. DUCK HOUSE. 


It is all right to breed ducks. There is money in 
them when properly managed, but it is all wrong to 
leave them to ‘“‘ rustle” in the barnyard or pig-pen 
all winter, or to roost on the hen-house floor. It will 
cost but a trifle to build a neat little house such as 
we illustrate on this page, (see fig. 1). As domestic 
ducks are humble-minded creatures, they do not re- 
quire space in the upper regions, and so a house for 
their accommodation may be composed principally 
of roof. The cut shows one 6x10 feet on tae ground 
and 7 feet high. The roof is set on a couple of planks 
15 inches wide, rounded at the ends in shape of run- 
ners, so as to make it movable. Further explanation 
is unnecessary. Let it be located on a well drained 
site and keep it clean and liberally bedded with short 
straw. This cheap house will serve as headquarters 
for 15 or 25 ducks, provided they have their liberty 
during the day. 

Another form of duck house that we think well of 
is a long, low shed, one-half of it being enclosed and 
the other half open. This is a better house than the 
one illustrated in cases where the ducks must be 
confined during the day, which is often necessary 
in the winter. 








CULLING. 
BY A. M. DICKIE. 

In poultry keeping culling is a matter of greater 
importance than is generally supposed. To draft 
and select a flock so as to bring it to the highest per- 
fection and profit requires a greater skill than is 
possessed by most poultry keepers. Culling the 
flock ought to mean something more than the mere 





‘GPE 





drafting out of the aa birds, and the choice of all 
that are large enough. Yet in too many instances 
little else is done, and the flock that remains is poorer 
than it was last year. Such culling is like weeding 
out the corn and allowing the tares to remain. 

If one knows how to cull, the error most frequently 
made is in being tempted from want of numbers to 
weed with a too sparing hand. No greater mistake 
can be made. No bird should be retained if in any 
respect faulty, or if it has proved a bad or unprofita- 
ble breeder. If the proper number cannot be made 
up from what one has on hand it is better that it 





FIG. 1.—WHITE MINORCAS. 


should not be made up at all than it be composed of 
inferior stock. The sooner all really bad specimens 


are off the place the better. In any case it is better 
to retain a good old than a poor young bird. If one 
will study the proper methods of culiing and employ 
them, their application becomes easier from year to 
year, as the flock steadily enicsnibinite in ey, 


WHITE MINORC. 48. 

The White Minorcas are like their black cousins 
in all points save color. Their plumage is pure 
white, and their shanks and beaks are a flesh color. 
For these reasons they will be preferred by many to 
the blacks, as white fowls make a better appearance 
when dressed for market. They are somewhat larger 
than White Leghorns and differ also in the color of 
their beaks and shanks, but in all other respects 
there is a strong family resemblance. 

As yet they are scarce and high in price, but their 
remarkable Jaying qualities will soon make them 
popular and numerous, so that farmers ean use the 
cockerels for crossing on common stock to increase 
their egg production. 

We are indebted to Mr. F. A. Mortimer, Pottsville, 
Pa., for our illustration. 


ARTIFICIAL INCUBA TION—THE CONTROL 
OF VENTILATION—EGG TURNERS. 
BY A SUBSCRIBER, 


In the ventilation of the incubator two points are to be 
considered, viz., the constant ventilation of the egg 
chamber and the daily airing of the eggs. The ventila- 
tion of the egg chamber cannot be too great as long as 
you can maintain the proper temperature, and are certain 
that there is no draft. There is no danger of draft 
where the the temperature of the room is 80°, but when 
as low as 55°, the temperate point, be careful. Much 
damage is done by the loss of moisture through ventila- 
tors and regulating dampers; be certain tosecure evap0e 
rating surface enough to compensate for this escape of 
moisture at above mentioned points. 

The daily airing of the eggs is one of the neatest and 
most obscure points in the science of incubation, and 
is based on the law which demands that all nature must 
have rest—even the embryonic life of man, beast and 
fowl. In the embyronic life of man and beast, this rest 
is secured at night. 

The mother laying down for her night’s rest, breathes 
less freely, hence supplies to the blood through her lungs 
less | oxygen (oxygen is the essential generator of animal 
LIGHE. BEANIE ANIM ANOOEE 6, Bo 


The world-renowned 60 acre POULTRY FARn 

© OF FANNY FIELD, that pays her a profit of 

1,600 annually ,is having an immense sale. 

Tells about houses, runs, incubators, brood- 

¢ ers.chickens and capons, Every man, a 
and cbtlg should readit. Price 25c. 8 

ken. R.B.Mitchell, 69 Dearborn st.. Chitago. 
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heat,) and the animal heat of the mother decreases ; this 
decrease causes a rest or lull, but not an absolute cessa- 
tion in the formation of the embryo. 

This rest is secured tothe embryo bird when the mother 
leaves her nest in search of food, thereby removing from 
the eggs their supply of heat. 

The incubating hen rarely leaves her nest until the end 
of the third day, therefore it is not well to air the eggs 
until that time, as it is not until then that the germ has 
assumed active life, and the system of circulation be- 
comes thoroughly established. When the outside tem- 
perature is at least 75°, the eggs may be taken from the 
Machine once a day and aired ten or ifteen minutes— 
the machine being closed meanwhile. It is not advisable 
to remove eggs from the machine when the outside tem- 
perature is lower than 75°, as the change is too sudden. 
but the doors of the machine may be opened five or six 
mninutes instead. 

For the control of the fourth essential—the turning of 
eggs—there are several devices. The ordinary flop-over 
tray, the old French roller tray, two styles of rolling eggs 
over a rough wire gauze surface, the revolving wire tray, 
and a new incubating tray with adjustable elevating tur- 
ners operated by a rod outside of the machine, 

The last mentioned is an improvement over others, as 
the eggs are turned without opening the machine, and 
there is is no danger of rupturing blood vessels, as the 
slightest jar is an impossibility. The large ends of the 
eggs are placed at the desired elevation by the simple 
adjustment of the rod outside of machine for the opera- 
tion of the turners. The eggs are tested without being 
removed from the tray or being touched by the hands, 
thus enabling one to test a tray of eggs in three minutes. 
The chicks pick out of the shell and drop through the 
racks to the lower sections of tray, instead of running 
over the other eggs, thus obviating the necessity of con- 
tinually opening the machine when chicks are due—let- 
ting in cold air when the temperature should be kept up 
to 102°, and allowing the escape of moisture at a period 
when too much moisture is an impossibility. 








FOOT NOTES. 
—An hour passed on, the turkey woke 
To roast mid kitchen fire and smoke, 
To furnish for the thankful living 
A sacrifice for their Thanksgiving. 
He thought like wise men, long and well, 
What strange mishaps to turkeys fell, 
And then remarking, none for him, 
He roosted on the highest limb. 


A lean turkey will not bring a fat price. 

Fowls should have little or no exercise during 
the fattening process. 

Small potatoes fed with alittle salt and some 
discretion may be turned into large eggs. 

A large abdominal pouch on a goose indicates 
age. Don’t buy that kind if you want a young bird. 

A hen having free range will consume about 60 
pounds of grain in a year. In confinement the 





FIG. 2.—DUCK HOUSE, 
same hen will consume about 90 pounds, or_50 per 
cent. more, 


If you are short of pullets and intend to buy, this 
is the time todo it. They can probably be bought 
cheaper now than at any other time during the 
next twelve months, 


To prevent chicken cholera, keep an open vial 
of carbolic acid suspended in the hen house and 
put a few drops of acid in their food occasionally. 
The same remedy is good to prevent hog cholera, 

A SUBSCRIBER, 


The fattening coop should have aslatted floor, 
should be set in a quiet spot, and baveall feed and 
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water vessels on the outside. Itis an advantage, 
also, to Keep the birds in partial darkness, 


* Artificial heat with fowls” is the heading inan 
agricultural journal. The writer has probably en- 
deavored to capture a chicken by chasing it round 
the barn about seventy-three times. 


Do your chickens get clean water every day, or do 
they drink from the gutter and the foul pools around 
the barn yard and pig stye? Filthy water isacom- 
mon cause of what often passes for poultry cholera. 


Send us the plan of your new poultry house; a 
plan of your old one will do as wellif it has good 
points in its constructionand arrangement, Your 
ideas may be of use to somebody else who is about 
to build. 


The raising of poultry is carried on more exten- 
sively in France than in any other nation in the 
world, In 1875 England imported 800,000,000 eggs of 
which France furnished five-sixths; that is to say 
more than 2,000,000 per day through the year. 


— 

A chicken weighing five pounds, at 10 cents a 
pound, will bring cents, the price of a single sub- 
scription to the F. J. fora whole year. The F. J. is 
25 cents a year in clubs, so that the: 50 cents will pay 
for two copies at club rates. We make a note of 
this lest you should not think of it. 


It is time to get the chickens off of the fences and 
out of the trees. Catch them and put them in the 
hen house and keep them therea few days and 
when let out they will go there to roost. Cut their 
heads off if they don’t. If you have no house build 
one ott of poles and canvass if lumber is dear and 
searce, Kut up some kind of astructure that will 
keep out wind and rain. 


You look in upon your flock at night and observe 
that they are restiess and, apparently, uncom fort- 
able. Next morning examine the under side of the 
perches. You will probably find little red patches 
about the knot holes and cracks. These patches 
are composed of the red spider lice that pester the 
fowis at nightand sleep all day. Apply kerosene 
with a brush, there is no better remedy. Repeat 
the operation several times at intervals of a week. 


We have spoken often of the importance of fur- | 


nishing gravel to poultry. Gravel in the gizzard 
of the fowl serves it for teeth. In laying in a stock 
for winter it is well to know that there is a differ- 
ence in the quality of the article. The flat, scaly 
gravel is not adapted to poultry. The water-worn 
sorts, or angular fragments made by pounding up 
granite or other hard rock, are much better. 


What ails my young Pekin ducks? They seem 
to lose all use of their legs and back. A few get 
well but most of them die in 24 hours after being 
taken. CHAS. COPE, Winona, O. 

The condition of these ducklings may be the 
result of too much rich, stimulating food ; of cramps 
produced by frequenting cold spring water before 
they are fully feathered; or of continuous inbreed- 
ing. Young ducks need shade, and it is possible 
that this flock is suffering from sun-stroke. We 
suggest that they be given cracked bone and a 
large proportion of bran along with their other 
food. Little can be done for the sick ones but the 
above hints willsuggest preventive measures being 
taken to save the remainder of the flock. 


Having a large flock of Light Brahmas, what kind 
of cockerels would you advise me to breed with 
them so that next spring I may have hardy chicks 
that will lay more eggs than Brahmas, and still 
retain the large size as much as possible? 

Rethlehem, Pa. OLD SUBSCRIBER. 


Langshans will keep up the size and, possibly, 
increase the egg production, Being black, they 
willnotimprovetnelooks. Wyandottes wili about 
fillthe bill, wethink. Thechoice is between Wyan- 
dottes and White Leghorns. The latter cross will 
decrease the gize, but for looks and egg production 
combined we prefer it to any other. 


My flock of fowls being very badly afflicted with 
roup last fall, I used carbolic acid as directed by the 
Messrs. Halliday, of Brattleboro, Vt. The remedy 
acted like a miracle. That one copy of the F J. 
was worth 2 cents to me. 

Greene Ridge, N. Y. J. H. G. 

The remedy referred to was a dilute solution of 
carbolic acid, about a teaspoonful of the acid toa 
quart of water, sprayed in the house at night while 
the fowls are on the roost. It is recommended for 
the early stages of the disease. A sprayer may be 
bought of seedsmen, or florists. 


= 

If your pouitry house needs repairing do it now. 
lf the roof leaks, mend it, or puta tin or felt roof 
on top of the old one but be sure you stop the leaks. 
If there are cracks through which the cold winds 
can come to produce colds and roup, see that they 
are closed effectually. Use the tarred felt spoken of 
in ourlastissue. A good plan, if the house hasa flat 
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surface with battens, is to tear off the battens, cover 
with building paper or feltand weather board over 
all. You will need to have provisions made for 
ventilation even in winter, See that this is at- 
tended to now. If you build nothing else for your 
poultry this fall be sure you build ashed attach- 
ment to your hen house. 

I think you know almost every thing, [That’s so, 
all good editors do! Ep.}]so I want to ask you if 
there is any kind of a pumpthat 1 can buy to throw 
thin whitewash all over the inside of my hen 
houses. The nasty lice have got in them. As I 
have five houses and am only a woman, and nota 
strong one, either, I don’t think 1 could ever get 
over them witha brush, E. M. Q., Palisades, N.Y. 

P. C. Lewis, Catskill, N. Y., will furnish such a 
pump. Send to him forprices. Buels’ force pumps 
are also exceedingly handy for such purposes. They 
are for sale at the seed stores in Philadelphia and 
can no doubt be obtained by our correspondent in 
New York City. Whileshe is waiting for the pump 
it would be well to go over the perches and infested 
spots with kerosene, rubbing it intoevery holeand 
crack with a brush, After this is done fumigate the 
house with sulphur,burning 4 pound in each house, 

SKIN DISEASES. 

There are different forms of skin diseases in fowls, 
as Eczema, Scabies, &c. They are all difficult to 
cure, and cost more for the treatment than the birds 
are worth, and except in the case of highly valuable 
fowls we should advise that they be killed. It is in- 
deed by no means certain that they can be cured 
even when the best known means are tried. 

Eezema is chiefly found in fowls that are kept 
closely confined and are highly bred. The disease 
generally first appears in the wattles. There isa 
general dullness about the bird. The disease is due 
to a vitiated condition of the blood, and mere local 
treatment is not enough. There must be an attempt 
to put the whole system right, if a cure is to be tried. 
Birds that have been affected with Eczema should not 
be used for breeding purposes, and as already stated 
the best taing to do with them is to kill and bury them. 

Scabbies is about the same thing in fowls as mange 
in other animals. It is due to parasitical causes, and 
is allied to the itch in the human subject. The parts 
chiefly affected at first are the head and the feet ; 
after a time the disease spreads to the body, the 
feathers become loosened and drop out, and refuse 
to grow again. Mercurial ointment and vaseline 
are very efficacious. The former is dangerous and 
must be carefully used; the latter is much prefer- 
able. Fowls affected with Scabies should not be 
allowed to associate with other birds until cured, as 
the disease is very contagious. These troubles are 
seldom seen in cool or cold climates, but mostly 
occur in warm countries: hence they are much more 
common in the South than in the North. 

Several subscribers will find their questions answer- 
ed in the above remarks. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe tt is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best, 














ROCK CHICKENS For Sale. Fine breeding cock- 
e erels and pullets. Prices !ow for quality of ae 
5. TA YLOR, NeEwtown, Bucks Co., Pa 
PURE- ‘BRED POULTRY, For Sale. Catal | 
A115 P. PYLE, Willow ale, Pa. 
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Circular. ev. EA - A. Y, Dyberry, Wayne Co., Pa. 
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RODUCERS of App 
kinds of vegetables will find it to their interest to communi- 
cate N, PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCPANT 
with . 108 Spruce St., Phila., Pa. 
Special attention paid to Eggs, Poultry, Live vk, Hay. 
Prompt returns made and highest market prices ‘obt ned. 


s x 10 cts. in Produce Commis- 
St Stamps to E. & 0. WAR » sion Merchants, 
tor incase of Advice obess Shipp freduce.. Also 
recipe for gy Eggs. #845 wo aetjnaten 
Street, New Prices current pad Free 

REFERENCE: a o.; National Bank, New York City. 


PRODUCE COMMISSION HOUSE 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 
S. H. & E. H. FROST, 


100 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 
Shippers desiring to favor us will be furnished stencils, ship- 
ping cards, etc., on application. Promptness guarant Ref- 
erences, RURAL NEW-YORKER, Irving National Bank, etc. 


Brewster’s Pat. Rein Holder 


Your lines are where you put them—not under horses 
feet. One agent sold 12 doz. in5 days; one dealer sold 
6 doz. in 15 days. Samples worth $1.50 FREE. Write 

_forterms. E. E. BREWSTER, Holly, Mich. _ 
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em firmly, wet COW TIE them 
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“ W), 7keeps clean, E.C. Newton, Batavia, 10. _ 
HOG SCAL DERS. Heat water 
quickly. Wind the hogs out of the 
water. Saves much time and labor. 
Circulars Free. JAMES GARDINER, Mantua, N. J. 
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Every C. White, P. China or Eng. Berk- 
shire wk is Suacrentens pure blood, 
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CALF-REARING MEAL. 


LATCHFORD’S ROYAL CALE MEAL is inva! 
uable for rearing calves, foals, lambs and pigs in strong, 
healthy, thrifty condition without the aid of new milk. Posi- 
tively no scours. No stock owner should be without this 
erfect milk substitute. For directions and testimonials send 
or “* it on Feeding.” issued and mailed free by 
__E. W. BLATCH ORD & CO.. Cc hicago, Ills. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


When November, gray and chill, 
Lays his hand on field and hill, 
And the streamlet’s song is lost 
Under banks of frozen furze, 
And the wedges of the frost | 
Pry apart the chestnut burrs, 

Ah, what pleasure should be ours, 
Hearing wind and woodland battle, 
While the ripened shagbarks rattle 
To the ground in ivory showers. 





The answe;z to Mr. E. M. T. B’s problem is $857.86?4. 
M. R. 
What isthe extent of the basin of the Mississippi 
valley ? Ti0. 
A school teacher isa person employed to give 
parents five hours of peace and quiet per day. 


Why does the cook make more noise than the 
bell? Because one makesa din and the other a 
dinner. 


“Johnny, what do you mean by taking Willie’s 
cake away from him? Didn’t you have a piece 
yourself?” “ Yes, but you told me I ought always 
to take my little brother’s part.”’ 


We want the boys and girls to do their very best 
to get our 200,000 the coming season. Will you not? | 
Begin at once with the club—25 cents a year—the 
old rate. Read the last article on the second page. 


We havea very nice letter from a little girl who 
is eight years old. Besides writing lettersshe says | 
she can wash dishes, sweep, churn and feed the 
chickens. That’s the kindof girls the FARM JouR- 
NAL approves of. 


Woodchuck or “ ground hog” oilis reeommended 
as being good for oiling leather, and some sports- 
men like it for oiling their guns, It is said to be 
especially good tor harness, while a correspondent 
says his heavy boots that had grown so stiff as to 
hurt his feet unbearably, after receiving a good 
coating of this oil and laying away awhile became 
almost as soft and easy to the feet as moccasins. 


A writer in Nature states that ‘the small birds 
that are unable to fly the 350 miles across the Med- 
iterranean Sea are carried over on the backs of 
cranes. When the first cold comes, the cranes fly 
low, making a peculiar cry. Little birds of every 
species fly up to them, while the twittering of those 
already settled may be distinctly heard. But for 
this provision many species of small birds would 
become extinct.’’ Can this be true? 


The boy could tneasure his four quarts of water 
by filling the three quart measure, and pouring its 
contents into the five quart measure. Again fill 
the three quart one, and pour the five quart one 
full. This would leave one quart in the three quart 
measure. Then after emptying the five quart one, 
pour into it the one quart, again fill the three quart 
one, and add tothe one quart, making just four 
quarts. 


Here’s a little bit of history for you, boys and girls: 
March was the first month in the old Roman year, 
and was named by Romulus, when he divided the 
year into months, in honor of his supposed father, 
Mars, who was the god of war. Possibly he select- 
ed the name because the ‘weather is usually so war- 
like. The Anglo Saxon used to call it “ Hlyd 
monath,”’ meaning stormy month, and sometimes 
“ Hrad monath,”’ meaning rugged month. 


Who wrote any one of the following sentences 
every time he signed his name ?— 

The negro owns a gig. 
The war gong is gone. 
Whoare going, Gents? 
I go when Grant goes. 
Three gin wagons go. 
How ten gigs rage on. 
Two nags neigh gore. 
Get Norwegian hogs. 
Who gotagreen sign? 
He won Tagging Rose. 
Go swing on her gate. 
Get a song on her wig. 


Did you ever watch a dog yawn? For thorough- 
ness and entire absence of affectation and mock 
shame-facedness, there is nothing like it. Whena 
dog .yawns he doesn’t screw his face into all sorts 
of unnatural shapes in an endeavor to keep his 
mouth shut with his jaws wide open. Neither 
does he put his paw up to his face in an apologetic 
way while yawning in anguish, as it were. No; he 
is perfectly willing that he whole world shall come 
to the show. He braces himself firmly on his fore 
feet, stretches out his neck, depresses his head and 
his jaws open with graceful moderation. At first 
it is but an aggravated grin; but when the yawn 
is apparently accomplished, the dog turns out his 
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elbows, opens his jaws another forty-five degrees, 


sive movement, curls up his tongue like the petal 


of a tiger lily, and shuts his jaws together witha | 
| snap. 


Then he assumes a grace and contented 

visage as is eminently becoming to one who has 

performed a duty successfully and conscientiously. 
FIRS : SHO a A TA SQUIRREL. 

The only design in shooting is tohit,andtheaim 
in preaching, or in business of any kind, is to suc- 
But Henry Ward Beecher tells « capital 
story of his first shot at a squirrel, which has a 
moral in our day, when many people try to make 
a great show or a great noise in the world: 

“The first time that ever I fired a gun, it was at 
a‘chippy, and [did nothithim. My fatherit was 
that let me trot behind him, a seven or eight-year- 
oid, while he hunted through the fields. How my 
nerves screwed up when he took aim, and whata 
crash in my over-sensitive ear was the report! It 
was always painful, and always an irresistible fas- 
cination. And so, one day, returning home, out 
ran a bold chipmonk, and coursed along the wall 
with trailing tail, then mounting astone, tail cock 
up, he said, ‘ Hit me, hit me, hitme,hehe!’ ‘Here, 
Henry, do you wantto shoot?’ ‘Yes, sir—no—yes, 
Ido.’ ‘Get behind me—let the gun rest on my 
shoulder—now take aim! Come, pull the trigger 
or he’ll be off! 

“T shut up one eye in a manner that carried the 
other with it. I opened both. The tears came. 
The squirrel seemed six, or seven squirrels whirling 
round in theair. I took aim, but it would not stay 
aimed. Somehow, I saw the sky, the stone wall, a 
great mullein stalk, the squirrel and twenty other 
things allinajig. Bang! wentthegun. ‘Chigger- 
ree-ree’ went the squirrel, as he dived down, laugh- 
ing, into a hole. 

“Well, I’ve seen many a minister do the same 
thing with a sermon and feel as satisfied as I did. 
To be sure, I had not hit anything, but I had made 
a splendid noise.” 
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and $5c. to cover postage and 
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inside he measure, and goods 
nicel ened will be mailed or sent. 
prepaid by express; or if you prefer to see the cloth and select 
yourself, send 6c. for box of samples. If you will mention 
this paper, we will send a inch tape measure with samples. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

It is our constant endeavor to treat al) subjects in season ; 
to be concise and to the point; to be practica! rather than 
‘theoretical; to exclude long-winded discussions and fine-spun 
theories of fancy farmers; in short, to give our readers CREAM, 
not skim-milk. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow han- 
diles, and our contributors are mostly practical men and women, 
whe write with their sleeves rolled up, and who briefly and 
plainly tell the best and most profitable way of doing things on 
the Farm and in the House, as learned trom actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every department, 
that we are enabled to present as much useful information as 
the papers costing from four to eight times as much. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor. 


Helpers:—John A. Woodward, B. R. Black, F. D. Curtis and 
Abby Speakman. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 


PHILADELPHIA AND CHICAGO, NOVEMBER, 1886. 


The Farm Journal has nearly or quite three-quarters of | 


of a million (750,000) readers. 


Subscriptions for th’s paper \nuy be left in person at either the 
Philadelphia or Chicago office. Those sent by mail should be 
directed to Philadelphia. 





Advertisements are received at either office, and have the | 


benefit of the entire Eastern and Western circulation. 


A. M. DICKIE.—OBITUARY. 

Tens of thousands of Farm JourNaL readers will 
mourn with us the sudden death of our co-worker, 
Dr. A. M. Dickie. 

He left our office for his home in Doylestown, Pa., 
at the usual hour on September 21, in the enjoyment 
of excellent health and spirits. The same evening 
while riding with a friend behind a spirited horse he 
was thrown from the carriage and his skull fractured, 
from the effects of which he died in a few hours. 

The Doctor was a fresh and original writer, an in- 
dustrious worker and possessed a large fund of in- 
formation on a wide rangeof rural subjects. While 
taking an unbounded interest ir everything that per- 
tained to agriculture he was well versed in other 
matters, being a great reader of books and news- 
papers, and having a retentive memory. 

From an intimate acquaintance with him we can 
testify that he was a modest, unassuming gentleman, 
a genial companion and one of the gentlest and kind- 
est men we have ever known. 

Our readers will miss his bright and suggestive 
thoughts. We have lost a faithful and willing helper 
and all the Farm JourNAL family have lost a friend. 


The Ninth Annual American Fat Stock Skow be- 


gins at Chicago, November 8th and closes November 
19th. It is one of the most interesting and instruc- 
tive shows in the whole country. Hundreds of lead- 
ing stock men gather there, and the opportunity is 
most excellent to see the folks and the best animals. 
Most railroads sell commutation tickets. 


There is very little hope for the farmer who follows 
the groove in which his father and grandfather moved 
before him, or that other one who to-day is a fruit- 
grower, to-morrow a market gardener, and the third 
day a poultry farmer, or a cattle or sheep rancher. 

A. M. Dickie. 

Will any one influence go farther toward refining, 
cultivating and making polite a family of boisterous 
boys and girls, than the growing and consuming 
daily upon the table at meals, of an abundance of 
fresh, ripe fruits ? 


Let everybody, men, women and children, wear 
woolen goods. Then, an increase of tariff rates will 
not be needed to raise the price of wool and the 
health of everybody will improve. 


Every Farm JOURNAL reader should have his 
name on his gate, and have the road along his 
premises full width and so clean and well made that 
he will be proud of it. 


It is a good rule not to select a new abiding place 
until you have seen it in summer and in winter, in 
spring and in fall, in wet weather and in dry. 


Go out as soon as the rain stops and see whether 
the lowest spot in the wheat field does not need an- 
other furrow or two to drain it off. 


Even a grub-hoe or a crow-bar is injured by being 
wintered under the fence. 


“Every bad action has a bad thought for an 
ancestor,” says Emerson. 











DR. A. M. DICKIE. 

Remember that a good home-made hickory ax 
handle will spring twice as good as a dried up one 
that is bought at the store for 25 cents. Save that 
quarter and send it to the FARM JOURNAL for a 
year’s subscription. 0. T. 

To be “on time” is nearly as important on the 
farm as on the railroad, or in the newspaper office, 


The farm tools and machinery that stand out 
over winter are owned by a poor man, 


There's nothing bright nor fair, 

Save fields of wheat that wear their cloaks of green: 
There is nothing in the air 

But chill, where rays of gold and love have been. 


The seed of change was sown 

Thro’ months, by viewless hands, in field and town ; 
And Autumn, near his throne, 

iat ets ace his crowded horn and brazen crown, 











torrrerrr ~aa 
(Gentte and harmless at ordinary times, but alert and sav- 
age when tramps and swindlers come in at the front gate.) 


The Farm, Field and Stockman of Chicago, is 
informed that the Zanesville Chemical Co., Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, isa scheme of Bain, and that W. H. 
Band is only an alias of this concern, 


It is about the time of year for the “‘ four-per-cent- 
long-loan,” “Florida-lots,” ‘ gold-watches-to-the 
first-500-subscribers”’’ and numerous other swind- 
ling schemes to blossom out in big advertisements 
in the papers. Look out! 


A new milk adulterant has been detected and 
exposed that can be made for one cent per gallon. 
lt is composed of protoxide soda, bicarbonate soda, 
saltpetre, glycerine, salt and sugar. The recipe, it 
is said, has been sold to various milkmen in Chicago 
for $100 to $590. Be 


The oleomargarine which we export at 8 or 4 
cents per pound comes back tous, so it issaid, under 
the guise of fancy cheese, at 15 or 20 cents per pound. 
But the cheese is “*English you know” and better 
than the American article! 


A pair of scamps did a thriving business last 
summer in Chester county, Pa., repairing lightning 
rods. They charged $2.50 or $3.00 for a job and in 
every case very kindly (?) agreed to take the amount 
in board and horse feed. Of course they had the 
farmer sign a receipt for the board bill and, of 
course, the receipts turned up as notes for $250 or 


Though the prices obtained for all farm produce 
are low, and likeiy to keep low, the cost of getting 
it to market, or the price of transportation, is kept 
up by improper and illegal combinations among 
the carrying companies. This can be changed by 
proper legislation, and proper legislation can only 
be obtained by the election of proper legisiators. 
This is the month in which to act for the whole 
year on that subject. 

The notion that immense fortunes are lying un- 
claimed in the bank of England in which citizens 
of the United States are interested has been ex- 
ploded again and again. In spite of this fact, a big 
advertisement of acertain claim agency in New 
York has appeared in prominent agricultural 
papers which is likely to deceive many thoughtless 

eople. There is no doubt that the scheme is an 

nfamous swindle, 





OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

Dr. Alexander M. Dickie, our late associate, was 
born in Washington County, Pa., nearly fifty-two 
years aguvu. He was educated at the Millersville 
State Normal School in Lancaster County, taught 
school at the Excelsior Normal Institute in Bucks 
County, and graduated from the Long Island Medi- 
eal College as Doctor of Medicine in June, 1865. 

He first began to practice his profession at Chal- 
font, Bucks County, but afterwards removed to 
Dyerstown, in both of which communities he won 
many friends and attained a fair measure of success 
in his calling. 

The practice of medicine was, however, not con- 
genial to the Doctor’s taste. Born and bred ona 
farm, in a section noted for its fine flocks and herds, 
he never ceased to take an enthusiastic interest in 
all rural matters. Being a keen and careful ob- 
server and possessing a ready pen he early began 
to contribute to the agricultural press and at last 
abandoned his practice and gave himself wholly to 
literary and editorial work. 

Although widely known as a poultryman, from 
his connection with the “fancy” in his earlier life, 
he contributed to all the departments of the FARM 
JOURNAL, his labors not being limited, as many 
have supposed, solely to the poultry pages. He has 
not, in fact, been editor of that department for the 
past two years. 

Dr. Dickie married Miss Fell, of Buckingham,Pa., 
who with their tour children survive him. 


FARM JOURNAL—1887. _ 


PRACTICAL POINTS FROM PRACTICAL MEN 
AND WOMEN. 

We are bound to make the FARM JOURNAL for 1887 not 
only better than any other farm paper in the world, but 
we shall make it better than the FARM JOURNAL has ever 
been before. 

We say this because we believe it to be true, and we 
want our readers to know it. Here is one of the ways 
we are going to doit: 

We have $400 in bank ready to pay to practical men 
and women who have something useful to tell, and who 
can tell it in a concise and pointed way. 


$10.00. 
We will give ten dollars for the best article, 7. e., the 
most practical, most sensible and concise, written on 
each of the following topics : 


On the feed and care of working horses. 
How to make good butter in the farm dairy. 
Grain feeding sheep to make the most out of the grain: 
what grain and how to feed. 

Is there money in early lambs? How can it be gotten out? 
How to make cattle feeding for beef pay. 
What can be done to prevent hog clolera. 
The selection, gathering and care of ordinary farm seeds. 
How can statoes be grown with most profit. 

Jommercial fertilizers—what kinds, how and when to use. 
10. Tile drainage: making it pay. 
ll. On wheat growing. 
12. Haymaking: cutting, curing and storing. 
13. The wee and vegetable garden: how to make the most 

out of it, 

14. Market gardening for profit. 
15. About strawberry growing. 
16. Raspberries and blackberries for market. 

7. Grapes for market. 
18. Picking and shipping small fruits. 
19. The villager’s garden: what to plant in it. 
20. Apple culture: planting and care of an orchard until it 

comes into bearing. 

21. How to manage a bearing apple orchard. 
22. On pear and peach meses 
23. Propagating fruit trees—also grafting and budding. 
24. a in the North-west—how it can be made 





oboe 


OI 


25 How to D deal with the insect enemies of the orchard. 

26. Cold storage of fruit. 

27. Nut growing 

28. Plan of farmers’ poultry house. 

29. poultey appliances--coops,nests, feed and water vessels, &c. 
30. Breeding and payne mes es of ducks and geese. 

81. Pigeons: how to make them pay. 

82. Breeding and care of rabbits. 

33. Preparing poultry for market: fattening, dressing, ship- 





ping. 

34. Poultry expressly for eggs. 

35. On bees and honey. 

36. Occupations for women who have their living to earn. 

37. How to make good bread. 

38. Hints moo the management of children. 

39. Seven good dinners a week: what to have. 

40. Boys who are to be farmers: what studies ought they tu 
give most attention to. 


Four hundred dollars for forty articles ! ($400.) Every 
competing article 

Must be short. 

Must be practical. 

Must be plainly written. 

The article that says the most in the fewest words will 
take the cake. 

Competitors must enclose postage stamps for the return 
of the MS. if the prize be not won, 

Payment will be made when the successful article is 
printed. Noarticle will be considered * best” unless good 
enough to be printed, 

Our rule in regard to *‘ seasonable” articles will be 
maintained: 7. e, no article will appear out of season. 
Some articles may thus be crowded over to 1888, 

The object to be gained in offering these prizes is to get 
cream—not skim-milk,—and to be able to give the same 
without stint to our readers for 1887. 

1887 is to be a grand year for the littie F. J., and may 
you, geod reader, be on hand every month of the year. 

AS HERETOFORE—25 CENTS A YEAR (IN CLUBS). 

AND BETTER THAN EVER. 
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TOPICS IN SEASON. 


THE OUTLOOK. 
The business pulse is strong and regular, and the 
outlook is bright. 


The potato crop is light and prices are likely to 
be good. F 

There is enough corn to go around, if well cared 
for and properly used. 

The outlook for the F. J. in these parts is as good 
as ever. SEVERAL CORRESPONDENTS. 

The large crop of hops in foreign countries will 
probably prevent a rise in price to the extreme fig- 
ures of former years. 

Animals in the Eastern States will have hay in 
abundance. Stock in the West may suffer this 
winter unless the owners take extra care of the 
corn fodder. 





The outlook for good highways and a reduction 
in road tax is brightest in the districts that have 
had gumption to invest in sume of the improved 
road-making machines. 


Apples in the Eastern states have ripened and 
fallen prematurely. Those gathered do not prom- 
ise to Keep well and it will not pay to hold such 
stock. These facts point to higher prices later on 
in the season. 


Although the cranberry crop is not so great as 
that of last year we shall have enough to eat with 
our Thanksgiving turkey and plenty left over for 
the rest of the season. Prices will be low unlessa 
foreign outlet can be secured for the fruit. 


This year’s crop of broom corn is estimated at 
22,000 which is 4,000 tons greater than last year. 
With 1,500 tons left over from last year’s crop the 
available supply is 23,500 tons and weshall beable to 
keep the house swept clean ata moderate expense. 


There seems little doubt that Chicago has a good 
deal of pluro-pneumonia among its distillery-fed 
cows; but there is great reason to hope that the 
combined efforts of the State and National author- 
ities will prevent it from spreading, and promptly 
extinguish it. 


Banks and railroads exhibit increasing returns; 
labor readily finds employment, commercial fail- 
ures are becoming daily less frequent; manufactur- 
ing establishments are receiving orders faster than 
they can fill them; traveling salesmen report larger 
sales; more machinery is being constructed, and 
more houses built than usual. 


THE FARM. 
The fruits are ripe and gone ; 
The fields have lost their wealth and vernal cheer ; 
The stars throw smiles upon 
The full-armed gleaners of the harvest year. 





A 10x12 or 12x15 ice-house may be built of rough 
boards very cheaply, and filled when men and 
teams are comparatively idle, and need a little ex- 
ercise. It will more than pay its cost in comfort 
every summer. 


The road supervisor who patrols his district fre- 
quently during these wet fall months, and keeps 
the water from settling in holes will do the most 
effective work of the year toward having good 
roads next season, and deserve a re-election. 


The lawn must be enriched if if is to be kept 
beautiful, and there’s nothing like short, well-rotted 
stable manure, evenly spread in the fall, and per- 
mitted to remain over winter to do it. 


I have a 400 pound scale on wheels, on my barn 
floor, and weigh every “grist,” small or large, that 
leaves the barn, whether it be sold or sent tooneof 
the neighboring mills to be ground and returned, 
when it is weighed again. The millers all know 
this, and I am glad to be able to report them all 
honest men, taking only fair and honest toll. I 
think the scales save me their full cost every year. 

JOHN. 


Many would utilize small potatoes and other un- 
salable products of the farm, by cooking them for 
stock, especially for hogs, if it were not that a good 
cooking aparatus was expensive. An open fire 
under a kettle takes a great deal of wood, and an 
arch, or combined stove and kettle, costs a small 
farmer too much money. Here you have a cheap 

ae _— one thatI have tried and 

Bee found a perfect success. 

= Take old wagon tires to 

your blacksmith and let 
him build you an open 
frame with the aid ofa few 
rivets, like Fig.1. The dimensions should be 4 feet 
long by 20 inches wideand l0inchesdeep. Leave the 
centre cross piece loose until the tin man does his 





Fig, 1. 








work. Let him make you a heavy sheet iron box 
to fit inside of the frame turning the edges over the 
frame to support the sides, and covering one end 
far enough back for a stove pipe hole. Make door 
of same material, but heavier, and let it slide up 
and down in a groove riveted on each side. A box 
or pan of cheap iron com- =_— 
pletes the outfit. See Fig. ace 
2. This should be 2 feet 
wide, 3 feet 4 inches long 
(to clear stove pipe) and 1 
footdeep. This will hold 
5 or 6 bushels. The lid 
may be anold door sawed 
down to the size required. = 
The whole may be sup- 
ported on a few bricks or 





Fre. 2. 

flat stones, to raise it toa convenient height. The 
whole cost ought not to exceed five dollars; and it 
will do as good work as a twenty dollar stove and 


Use it also for making soap, 
SUBSCRIBER, 


kettle combined. 
butchering, &c., &c. 


After the potatoes are in the cellar, the apples 
gathered and the corn husked there will still be 
time to build an ice house. Look carefully at Fig. 
3 and see just how togoto work. Select, if you can, 
a site with a gentle slope so as to make drainage 
easy. Make theexcavation two feet deep and build 
a broad solid wall all around leaving an opening 
under the rear wall for drainage. Now build up 
the house in the usual way on the outer edge of the 
wall. This being done build the inner house or ice 
box proceeding as follows: Lay a strong frame 
within the walls fora floor, being sure that it is 
raised at least half a foot from the ground. The 
floor may be quite open to permit the water from 
the melting ice to pass freely through. 

If the wall is made quite broad, say 18 inches, set 
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Fie. 8. 
2x4 scantling on the floor with the narrow edges 
against the wall, letting them extend to the rafters. 
Now board up to the eaves on the inside from the 
floor and on the outside from the top of the wall. 
Fill the space between these two inner walls with 
saw dust. Now look again at the cut. which shows 
an interior view. First, there is the outer wall, 


then an air space which ought to be for convenience | 


18 inches wide, and next, the six inch wall of the 
ice box filled in with sawdust. For ventilation, 
the space around the eaves between the rafters 
should be left open and there should be openings 
also at the peak of the roof as shown in the illus- 
tration. Of course there will be a lower door for 
entrance and, perhaps, an upper door for conven- 
ience in putting in ice, and an opening in the ice 
box opposite tothe lower door. This will be closed 
with loose boards laid across inside of the wall of 
the ice box being put up one by one as the box is 
filled, and taken out in the same way as the ice is 
used up. Who says ice will not keep in a house of 
this kind? Now besure you makea big one. A 
house 14x14 feet exterior measurement will afford 
an ice box 10x10 interior measurement. 


TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 

Lettuce under glass requires plenty of air anda 
temperature of 55°. 3 

A dry atmosphere at a temperature of 38° will 
keep grapes for months. 

Mowing and burning the asparagus brush now 
will help to prevent the ravages of the Asparagus 
Beetle next spring. 


Tender grape vines thatare worth growingshould | 


be pruned and laid down by Thanksgiving; even 
hardy kinds do better if thus protected. 


On wet land set cabbages in rows on top of the 
ground and cover by throwing a furrow on each 
sideofthem. A cool dry day just before the ground 
freezes up is the best time to bury them. 


Save some of the biggest and best shaped cabba- 
ges to grow seed from, The reason some cabbage 
seed fails to produce plants that will head up right, 
is because it is grown either from the naked stumps 
or from imperfect heads, Some seed growers will 





plant anything that will send up a seed stalk. We 
dislike to say this, although we believe it to be the 
fact. 


Now couldn’t you makeshorter work ofgathering 


those ruta bagas if you would nag hep tops off with 
a sharp hoe, turn a furrow from the row and tipthe 
roots over into the furrow with a pronged ‘oe? 
Just try it. 
= 
It is better not to mulch strawberries at all than 
to put the mulch on before the frost gets well into 
the soil. The purpose of mulching isto keep the 
frost in and not to keep it out. Cut cornstalks fur- 
nish a good mulch, as we have said before. 
= 
The best place to winter the parsnip crop isin the 
ground where they grow; the next best place is in 
a pit covered with earth. Those needed for winter 
use may be kept in a cellar but should be covered 
with sand to prevent wilting. 


The worst possible place to keep garden seeds is 
in a light glass jar or bottle. Seeds so kept do not 
grow well. Itis true they are secure from mice, 
but it is much better to put them in paper or cotton 
sacks and devise some other method for heading 
off the mice. 


Oneof the best ways to propagate blackberries is 
by root cutting. It is best, however, to take the 
cuttings from young plants that have made a good 
growth. Such roots are tender, callous, and sprout 
readily, and make the most vigorous plants. Cut 
up into lengths of three or four inches and bury in 
moist sand until time to plant in spring. 


The time to begin to make a hot bed is in the fall 
before the ground freezes. The pit can be dug and 
filled with leaves, straw or refuse haysto keep out 
frost. The rich earth for the seed bed can a 
prepared and protected from hard freezing in a 
similar manner, It will be well to cover the pit 
with boards to keep out the rain. The frame can 
fe put in now or during the winter when there is 

eisure, 


Slow growing grapes should be planted on the 
richest soil, and have liberal dressings of manure, 
while the strong growing sorts do best on moder- 
ately fertile soil, or if on rich soil they must be 
peewee farther apart, pruned long, and trained on 

1igher stakes or trellises, so asto have room torun, 

So says T. 8S. Hubbard, Fredonia, N. Y. Hefurther 
says that autumn is the best time to order vines, 
and he is right. 


The tabor of laying down black and raspberry 
canes for winter pyotection is not so very great. A 
good way to proceed is torun afurrow between the 
rows to loosen the soil, and then throw ashovelful 
of earth by the side of each plant to form a small 
mound over which tobendthecanes. Letoneman 
with a fork bend the canes over this mound and 
hold them while another throws a shovelful of dirt 
on the tips to hold them down. 


Our plan of setting raspberries and blackberries, 
says A. M. Purdy in Popular Gardening is to pre- 
pare ground well,then take acorn marker and mark 
out one way 8 or 344 feet apart, and with aone-horse 
plow make furrows 6 or7 feet apart the other way 
and set plants in these turrows wherever they cross 
the corn-marker’s marks. By this plan we can cul- 
tivate them both ways the first year and thus save 
agreat amount of hard back-aching work in hoeing. 


In selecting grape cuttings, choose only well 
ripened wood, leaving two buds to each cutting. 
But in case of small vines, which have not made 
much growth, and the joints are short, three buds 
may be left. Cuttings may be gathered any time 
through the winter, whenever a warm day affords 
an opportunity, when they can be spread out on 
the floor of a damp cellar, or tied in bundles of fifty 
or a hundred, and buried out doors, covering them 
with three or four inches of earth, where they can 
remain until freezing weather is over, when they 
should be set in the propagating bed. This I make 
as follows: I select aspot where'the soll is deep, 
and where water does not stand, I spade it up 
thoroughly, working in some well rotted cow 
manure, (a liberal coat of ashes is also good to add 
to it) and pulverizing the surface well with a rake 
or drag. then commence at the north end and 
shove the spade down about six inches, to make an 
opening to place in the cuttings. I prefer to db this 
rather than to shove the cutting through the earth 
to make its own way, as there is danger in break- 
ing some, and some of them are crooked, and not 
easily put in, inthat way. I make-the rows across 
the bed, giving them an angle of about forty-five 
degrees towards the south, making the rows about 
ten inches apart, and letting the bee | bud come just 
above the surface, and notice carefully to sce that 
I do not put any in upside down. hen I have 
gotten them all in, I haul some good gand, free of 
clay, and cover them all up about three inches deep. 
This prevents the cuttings from drying, helps to 
retain the moisture in the soil, and they grow 
| readily up through the sand. JaMus HUNTER, JE. 

Accotink, Va. 





THE ORCHARD. 
The orchard’s blushing heaps now tempt the sight, 
And tempt the truant urchin’s pilfering hand, 
Who hails, with untold joy, the frosty night 
That shakes the chestnut from tts spiny band, 
8. Dyer. 


-_ 

Starvation, death from drouth, and winter kill- 
ing, in the orchard, may all be the result, in large 
part, of too close planting. 

Sort all the fruit into first, second and third 
classes, The second and third classes may be 
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evaporated, or made into cider for vinegar or jelly, 
or fed to the stock, but don’t send it to market. Then 
sort the first-class ail over again, and offer for sale 
only the best three-fourths. It will probably bring 
as much cash as the whole would if offered together, 
andi e other fourth can be profitably marketed at 
home. 


How to keep apples when picked is yet a question 
with us. In ashady, out-door place, headed up in 
barrels and protected from rain, was formerly our 
favorite mode, but then after a few cold days with 
the mercury down to # and below, and the wind 
shifting to southerly, and the mercury running up 
to 70, the apples sweat, become dripping wet in the 
barrels, which is generally fatal to well keeping. 
Of late we have found a well ventilated cellar the 
best, well-aired on cvol days and nights and every 
window and door closed whenever the mercury is 
higher out doors than in the cellar. We always 
keep a thermometer in the cellar and one on the 
north side of the building outside. Above is taken 
from the Bucks Co. Intelligencer. 


Epiror FARM JOURNAL:—Some months ago you ex- 
pressed a wish to know how the FARM JOURNAL saved 
me $50. Iwill try now to tell you briefly. I had bought 
a bill of fruit trees amounting to $52 from a “‘posse” of 
traveling agents, strangers in this country, and a few 
days after a copy of the F. J. was put in my box by mis- 
take—the first copy I had seen—and I took the liberty to 
jook into it and the first item I read was a letter froma 
man in Mew Jersey warning the farmers not to buy 
of this “ gang,” describing their methods, pronouncing 
them swindlers, &c. I immediately interviewed the gen- 
tlemen at the hotel and compelled them to give up 
my order. However they filled the bill from memory, 
(incorrectly,) and shipped with the balance at time of de- 
livery, but I adhered to my determination and did not 
take them. Quite a number were sold and delivered in 
the county, and fully nine-tenths were dead before Spring. 
it was then I saw your agent and subscribed for the F.J. 
and want it continued another year. 

Jackson, Ohio, G. W. H. 

Ep. F. J.—I have made over $50 this year by keeping 
my apples, and it was by reading the F. J. that [ did it. 

Jamestown, Mich Jas. ELLIOTT. 


FORTY YEARS AMONGST FRUITS. 
(Continued ) 
BY E. SATTERTHWAIT 

All that can be done with fire blight in the pear 
is to cut away the parts affected, and if the whole 
tree dies, cut it down and pian another along side 
of the stump. I have done this in thousands of 
instances wita such satisfactory results, that I have 
come to regard fire blight as a small matter. A 
much worse trouble with me has been the leaf 
blight; the premature falling of the leaves. This, 
however, is confined to certain varieties, and these 
shouid be avoided. When a variety is found subject 
to this it should, at once be grafted with a healthier 
sort. 

Pears have fewer insect enemies than apples: the 
tree is not subject to the borer, and the codling 
moth seldom troubles the fruit. 

In growing pears for market, a cold storage house 
has come to be considered a necessity, but as I 
hardly feel prepared to say much about these at 
present, I shal) defer it untilanothertime. I have 
said nothing about dwarf pear trees for I do not 
consider them of any account, There are plenty of 
good varieties that come into bearing so early on 
pear roots, and these are in every way so much 
more satisfactory, nobody should bother with 
dwarfs, except it might be in a very small garden. 

Pears should be gathered before tooripe. We put 
them right into the market boxes as they are 
picked, and pack them away in a cool, dry cellar, 
or out building to ripen ready for market. 

Before leaving the subject it may be proper tosay 
something more about growing pears for market. 
A few years has made a great change in this, as in 
every other market crop, and the truth is, pear 
growing for market seems to be overdone. They 
are not a fruit that can be consumed in almost un- 
limited quantities like apples and peaches. They 
are not of much account for either canning, drying 
or making into pies, and the market for thern is 
easily glutted. And there are no pears of first 
quality that are good keepers, and as not much de- 
mand for pears in winter as there is for apples. So 
it can be readily seen that it is an easy matter to 
grow more pears than can be sold. And no one 
should start in the business without fully consider- 

ing all this. For the chances of making it a paying 
business are very slender, unless under conditions 
exceptionally favorable in all respects. 

For an ordinary farm garden about a dozen peach 
trees are sufficient. A good selection, ripening in 
succession, would be, 1 Troth’s Early, 1 Mountain 
Rose, 1 Crawford’s Early, 1 Mary’s Choice, 2Stump, 
8 Crawford's Late, 2 Smock, 1 Salway. Besides 
these there are, of course, many newer varieties 





that it would be well to test. Of these the Globe 
appears to be very promising. 

Peaches will do well almost anywhere in this | 
latitude, and with almost any kind of treatment, 
provided they can be kept clear of the Yellows, 
which, however, seems to be next to impossible. 
This is another of the mysterious things that we 
know so little about that it is all waste of time to 
talk about it. All we can do is to get perfectly 
healthy trees jo start with and watch for, and re- 
move, at once all trees affected, as there can be no 
doubt that the disease is contagious and requires 
the utmost vigilance to guard against it. The first 
indication of this disease is the premature ripening 
of the fruit, sometimes of a single branch only. If 
the yellows has been suffered to gain much head- 

way it is useless to piant other trees near the same 
spot as they will most likely take the disease before 
coming into bearing. The peach borer also, must 
be looked after, and though quite a different insect 
from the apple tree borer, requires the same treat- 
ment as was directed for that. Besides the borer, 
the peach is but little subject toinsect enemies. If | 
peach trees can be saved from the yellows they will 
last a long time and if occasionally headed in, the 
long straggling branches shortened, they wil) start 
a young growth, and if the ground is kept properly 
fertilized they can be kept in fine bearing condition 
for many years. 

A few quince trees are indispensible in the farm 
fruit garden. A half-dozen of Champion variety if 
properly cared for will yield a bountiful supply. 
But if there are apple borers about, the quince re- 
quires double vigilance to guard againstthem. This 
borer much prefers the quince to any other tree, 
and where they are bad the trees should be exam- 
ined three or four times every fall to make sure 
work, and be sure to have the trees well hilled up 
as was directed for the apple. 
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" RHODODENDRONS, HARDY AZALEAS. 
KISSENA NURSERIES. 


TREES : PLANTS 


PARSONS & SONS C0., 


LIMITED. 
Flushing, New York. 


RED FLOWERINC DOCWOOD, 


AND OTHER NOVELTIES. 


Hest sud mivst prvutavie LAT 

PEACH: Chairs Choice if st swears 
peach. Large stock of Peach trees suitable 
for all sections. William’s Early Ked, 
bestearly pple. Good stock AppleTrees, 
most pepnler and late keeping kinds. Pears, 
iCherry, Quince (and all fruit trees and 
fruit bearing plants. 200,000 2-year-old Aa. 
paragus roots. Large stock of Shade and 
ROGERS . Send for Catalogue. 8. 


OGERS & SON, Mt. Holly, N. 5 


Peat Trees! 
Jar F NURSERY STOCK 
ae ee 


E. MOODY & SONS, 
Agents Wanted. (Nia i839) Lockport, N. Y. 


Nurseries. Establisn 


379 (FRUIT TREES 


VARIETIES Vines, Plants, etc. 


‘Apeie,! Pear, Panch,Cherty, Plum, 
uince, Strawberry, Raspberry, 
lackberry, Currants, Gra pee 
Gooseberries, &c, Send for Ca 
J.8. COLLINS, Moorestown, Ned J. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 
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When you write to an adeertianr be sure and tell him that you 

read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 


SMITH'S CIDE Ri ond éhee Apple trees 
of vigorous growth. Currants, | and 2 
5 PTS fine. Chestnut, transplanted, 4 to 


bee 5ft. JUNIPERS, ARROR-VITES, &c., in 
quantities to oa General Nursery Stock at moderate 
prices. Jostan A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Pa. 


= GRAPE VINES 


gover lsoSmall Fruits. Quality ur ito be 
arranted true.Very cheap 3 Sam ke vines  . te mee 


scriptive price list free wis ROESCH. F A 


THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT AND VEGETABLE | 
EVAPORATORS. | 


$3.50, 86.00 AND $10.90. ! 
Send for circular EASTERN MANU- l 
FAOT’G OO., 253 BS. Fifth St., cia | 

















Fairview Nurseries. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS. 
Parry, May King and Jumbo Strawberries. Rancocas 
andDiadem hae berry: Ford’s Late White, John — 
and Roser Peac RS er, Le Conte and Lawson Pea 
200 ACRES IN NURSERY. CATALOGUE FREE. 
Cc. H. PERKINS, Moorestown, N, J. 


SUCCESSOR TO JOHN PERKINS. 









Manufacturers of HAR RISON *. 
STANDARD BURR STONE 
Te ga and FLOURING 
MILLS of allsizes and varieties for 


















mn, Water, Wind, 
& Han d Power, 
Posses ssing great capac- 
ity and durability. Ev- 
ery Mill warran ited to 
do just what we claim 
for it. Write for our new illus- 
trated catalogue and mention 
this paper. The Edw. Harrison 
Mill Co. New Haven,Ct., or Columbus, O. 








~ = LIGHTNING 


HAY KNIVES 


WEYMOUTH’S PATENT. 


This Knife is the BEST IN USE for cutting down hay and straw in mow 
stalks for feed, cutting — 


and stack, cutting fine feed from baie, corn 
and ditching marshes, The biade is Best Cast Steel 


easily sharpened, and is giving UNIVERSAL SATISEACTION., 
A few moments’ trial will show its merits, and parties once using it 
are unwilling to do without it. Its sales are fast increasing for 
export as well as home trade; and it seems destined to take the 
place of all other Hay Knives. They are nicely packed in box. 
es, | dozen each of 60 pounds weight, suitable for shipping 


to any part of the world. Manufactured only by 


HIRAM HOLT & CO. 


EAST WILTON, 
Franklin Co., MAINE. 


For sale by the Hardware 
trade generally. 





CUTE ALL INFRINGEM 
sponsible to the full extent of our abilicy and of the law, all 
parties. who manufacture any knife infringing upon the patent, 4 
who deal in the same, Several suits are now pending in the U. S. 

Courts. §®~ All manufacturers and dealers are hereby 















CAUTION. 


We are informed that various 
parties are infringing upon the 
widely-known Letters Patent 
granted originally to GEORGE F. 
WEYMOUTH for an improved Hay 
Knife, The invention patented by him 
is a sword-shaped blade provided with 
operating handles, the edge of the sword- 
blade being furnished with knife-edged serra- 
tions orteeth. It is our purpose to PROSE- 
ENTS, and to hold re- 


1, spring tem 


warned of our rights, and the public are cautioned against purchasing any Hay Knives made as de- 


scribed above, which are not of our manufacture. 
East WI Ton, Sept, 1, 1886. 





HIRAM HOLT & Co. 
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oveR 300, 000 IN IN ACTUAL USE 


aa | WRINGERS AT LOWEST | WHOLESALE PRICES, 
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IIL II 


THE HOUSEHO 


The Homes of a Nation are ils Strongest Forts. 








- All impatience of monotony, all weariness of best 
things even, are but signs of the eternity of our 


| flattering words were so dear to her ? 


nature, the broken human fashions of the divine | 
| 80 with dry eyes we laid her away in her final resting 
| place; even her husband had no tear to shed over one 


everlastingness. 


Go, rose, since thou must. 
Flowerless and chill the winter draweth nigh ; 

Closed are the blithe and fragrant lips which made 
All summer long perpetual melody. 

Cheerless we take our way, but not afraid 
Will there not be more roses—by and by ? 


Doubt springs from the mind: faith is the daughter 
of the soul. 


Good temper is the essence of good manners— 
A. M. DIcKIE. 


WHAT COMES OF IT. 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 

There never was anybody who admired a neat and 
attractive dress more than I do, yet when I see young 
people devoting the principal part of their time to 
this one idea, I am greatly grieved, for I see in 
it a future when dress will no longer satisfy the 
heart’s longings, when old age will be unblessed with 
any of those qualities that make it enjoyable or eyen 
attractive. If [have one thought more than another 
that I would be glad to implant in the heart of every 
young girl, it is that she may not spend her youth- 
ful prime in decorating the body. Dress well, dear 
girls, look pretty and neat and sweet, but don’t be 
perpetually buying and altering and fussing over 
your clothes. Those who do this sort of thing are 
the kind who make first-class nobodies after they are 
married, or who settle down late in life to shrivel up 
alone. 

When mothers embroider and ruffle and spend 
needless time in making their children’s wardrobes, 
they are implanting a love of display in their hearts 
that will yield a bigger harvest than even they could 
wish. When they incase their growing daughters in 
corsets and tight clothes in order to give them a 
proper (?) shape, they are destroying the chances 
for future generations tu ‘‘rise up and call them 
blessed.”” The country bas scores and scores of weak 
mothers, too weak to stand up for the lasting good 
of their daughters, rather than the present gratifi- 
cation of fancy and fashion. 

If we had more wise mothers, we should have 
fewer frivolous girls. I once heard a young wife 
and mother, broken in health from improper dress- 
ing in girlhood bitterly rebuke her mother for having 
permitted her to indulge in such vanity. The mother 
in justification said : ‘*‘ You know I did often advise, 
but you wouldn’t take it; you would do as you 
pleased.” ‘Oh, yes,” said the daughter. ‘‘ I know 
you advised, you were always advising something or 
other, but you never enforced anything. You were 
a mother and ought to have known just what would 
come of outraging nature with tight corsets and 
shoes, and insufficient clothes. Had I, when a grow- 
ing girl, been obliged to obey common sense laws I 
might to-day have been of some use in the world, 
and a comfort to my family, rather than the miser- 
ble unhappy, good-for-nothing wretch that I am.” 
It is a bitter thing for a mother to have to listen to 
such words as these in her old age, but there are 
countless numbers entitled to just such a rebuke. 
Can we learn nothing from lessons like these? « 

I have just returned from the funeral of a young 
mother whom [ knew a few short years ago in the 
full bloom of youth and beauty. She was one of the 
brightest and fairest and most admired of the circle 
in which she moved. She was a fashion plate for 
the girls of the neighborhood—her exquisite toilets 
were the envy of the less favored lasses, whose 
parents could not afford to ruin them. Nature had 
lavished many personal charms upon her, which it 
was the chief end of her life to add to by artificial 
adornment. To-day she lay in her coffin a mere 
shadow of her former self; roses and smilax and 
flowers in handsome profusion were scattered around, 
but the rose of the cheek, the light of the eye, and 
beauty of form and feature had forever fled away. 


| 
| 





How emaciated, how unlike herself she looked. 
Where were the friends whose admiring eyes and 
Where the 
companions of the ball-room she so delighted in? 
They were not there. Only a few neighbors and very 
near relatives gathered to pay a last respect to the 
departed. Where were the members of her chureh ? 
Had they no tenderness or love for a fellow Christian 
that they too should absent themselves at such a 
time? Alas, she belonged nowhere. Dress and the 
world were her idols, and the grave the end. And 


he had evidently grown tired of. 

I tell you girls, loving, lasting friends can not be 
won by fine dressing alone. ‘‘ Fine feathers do not 
make fine birds.” The attractions that win must be 
a part of yourself, they must spring from a fountain 
within, and not merely be set on the outside like a 
dew-drop on a rose, to be tossed away with the first 
breeze. If the heart and soul are right, you will in 
a measure be forgetful of self, and be doimg those 
kindly deeds that gain sympathetic friends, who will 
not desert you until you are hid from mortal gaze. 
Queen Victoria recognized these facts. She brought 
up her daughters to think of other things than dress, 
and taught them useful branches. She and her 
daughters are often outdone in dress by her maids, 
yet they always observe appropriateness and nicety 
in costume. 

While we have to wear clothes we can not get 
away from more or less thought about the matter. 
It is good to have stated times to attend to a ward- 
robe, and do it up, as we do spring-cleaning, because 
it has to be done, and not for the pure love of it. If 
the wardrobe be gone over twice a year, and put in 
good order, with clothing suitable for any change of 
weather, then the rest of the seasons can be free from 
thought about it. Ere the dressing-room is left a 
lady should fasten on every article of dress securely 
and in good order, then she can go out among people 
without fear lest some button will drop off, ribbon 
come untied, or bonnet get twisted awry. Only a 
comfortable feeling of neatness and security can 
make one rise above warping thoughts of self. 


Oh, blessed above all men are those 
Into whose lives and homes, 

When earthly toils are nearing their close, 
A happy November comes, 

For them no terrors the future brings, 
They fear no stormy days, 

Through peaceful winters they enter springs 
Of eternal thanksgiving and praise. 


WESTERN CHIT-CHAT. 
BY ROSE PARK, 

When we used to be poor, and I laid awake at 
nights studying how to get rich, I thought there was 
money in turkeys. I tried it for two years (John 
opposing me all the time,) and I found thata woman 
could make more money doing nothing than by rais- 
ing turkeys. But just when I was ready to give up 
the turkey business, John took a notion that it paid 
toraisethem. If there is any sort of animal in this 
world more incomprehensible than a man I would 
like to see one. 

Well, when I dropped turkeys John took them up, 
engaged his sister Sarah to help him, and they have 
raised turkeys for four or five years, and I have 
looked on, not to counsel and advise, but to sneer and 
cavil. When I commanded the turkeys, I set all the 
first laying under chicken hens and made the turkeys 
lay twice, and just as soon as I had eight or eleven 
eggs on handIsetthem. John said that if he bossed 
the business, no turkey hen should lay but one lay- 
ing; he said it was too hard on their constitutions 
to lay so many eggs, and he wasn’t going to have his 
turkey hens reduced so. 

Well, Sarah saved up the eggs and they set them 
under the turkey hens—they did not hatch well, only 
five or six—most of them dried up in the shells, and 
after the ‘‘ varmints” got through with them there 
were only three left. Then one year the turkey hens 
stole their nests and did pretty well, raising thirty 
turkeys. The next year Sarah set one hen in a brush 
heap down by the run, and the floods came and 
washed the eggs away. The other hen hatched 
fifteen, and she was allowed to wander round among 
the horses, cows, pigs, sheep, hogs, &c. (John said 
it was too hard on a turkey hen’s constitution to 
shut them up in a coop,) and the next evening a 





young heifer, that had a calf, hooked the turkey hen 
while she was hovering the little turkeys, and the 


“old one flew and fluttered, and stamped about, til! 


she killed all but five. Last year they let them drown 
in the big rain, and this year John said he guessed 
he would raise some turkeys; he liked to see them 
about and have some to eat, he did not expect to 
have any to sell. ‘‘Now,” said I, ‘‘we are not going 
through the motion any longer for nothing ; we will 
raise turkeys or else we wont.” So he bought two 
hens, and I bossed the job. The hens were made to 
lay to their fullest capacity, and the eggs were set 
immediately, or soon after, and they all hatched, and 
I almost did the hovering and sheltering myself; the 
hens helped a little, but they had to be pushed and 
shoved to it after the turkeys were three weeks old. 
I watched their diet closely, and, if I saw any sour, 
sloppy mess going out to the turkey coops J arrested 
it on the spot. I fed them clabber cheese (with a 
little red pepper in it once a week) and wheat screen- 
ings, and gave them all the sour milk they wanted. 
Yesterday John said, ‘‘ It seems to me that the tur- 
keys will take the place. How many have you?” he 
asked. ‘Only seventy,” said I. If we could sell 
our turkeys at Thanksgiving time for seven cents, 
we would about come out even; but a turkey will 
eat its head off once a month after that, so that there 
is not a cent of money in them. 





ea ——- 
CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 
For young housewives who do not know enough, and 
older ones who do not know too much, 

Several inquiries have been made at different 
times about a cement for mending overshves and 
other rubber goods. M.E,. H.saysit may be bought 
at almost any first-class finding establishment, or 
if wanted in large quantities at No. 13 James Slip, 
near South St., New York. Ask for Prof. Callan’s 
Liquid Rubber. Itcan be made at home by dis- 
solving small bits of pure rubber in spirits of tur- 
pentine, (care must be taken not to get it too hot,) 
tillof the consistency of thin molasses. In using 
it the part to be mended should be scraped witha 
knife or with sandpaper; then apply two or three 
coats, letting each one dry. The patch should not 
be put on until about twenty minutes after the last 
coat; be sure to have the rubber dry. The patch 
must be pressed firmly or hammered lightly on, or 
it will not stay. 

If you wish to re-paper your rooms with yourown 
hands this fall do not, tu. ave work, leave the old 
paper on the walls. A room is very unhealthful if 
treated thus. Take upthecarpet and witha white- 
wash brush fastened on a broom handle thorough- 
ly dampen the paper, (warm water will do this 
more effectually than cold.) If you have nota 
paper hanger’s scraper a hoe will answer with 
which to scrape off the paper. 

Scrub down the walls with along-handled brush. 
When dry fill cracks and hoies with plaster of 
Paris. Brush the walls over with “sizing,” a weak 
solution of glue. This prevents the paste from 
the paper entering the wall and leaving nothing to 
hold the paper fast. Make asmooth flour paste; 
one pound of flour made into paste will hang six 
double rolls of paperand border. Add aquarter of 
a pound of alum to every pound of flour, Measure 
the height of the room, and cut the paper, match- 
ing the figures exactly, trim off the edges with 
long, sharp shears. For measuring the paper and 
putting paste on it,a long board about twenty 
inches wide is aconvenience, also an iron square 
for cutting straight the ends. Leave small pieces 
to fill in spaces around doors and windows. 

Apply paste evenly with whitewash brush, and 
if the ceilng is high fold each piece below the mid- 
dle, putting two pasted surfaces face to face. Put 
the top of the strip to the wall,and with asoft cloth 
press it gently first down the middle, then toward 
the edges. Do not stretch it on, nor rub, as, if 
applied evenly, the blisters will disappear when it 
is dry. 

The majority of housekeepers take up and shake 
most of their carpets in the spring, and give only a 
“broom clean” to them in the fall. Wouldn’t it 
be better to reverse this plan, since most country 
houses are kept closed and darkened so much o! 
the time in the summer, the family living in the 
back part, or out of doors, so that the cleanliness 
of the carpets then is not so important, and more- 
over the perhaps invisible mould that will settle 
on every object not directly exposed to air and 
sunlight through the “muggy” weather of late 
August and September will cling to them through 
the winter unless well aired and beaten. Rooms 
are much easier kept clean if there is not a deposit 
of dust in the carpet. Butif not to be taken up a 
thorough sweeping, which implies the gathering 
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of dustand dirt without raising or spreading it, 
will do much towards purifying it. Dampened 
newspapers placed here and there will collect and 
hold the dust and flying wool. The dust that will 
remain on furniture in spite of this precaution, 
should be wiped, not dusted off, with a soft cloth 
which should be frequentiy shaken out of the 
window. It is well to occasionally take out the 
the tacks and lift the carpet in the corners, or 
undisturbed edges, and see if there are any signs 
of moths. If there are, give them a steam bath by 
pressing a hot iron on a dampened cloth laid on the 
spot. The test of good sweeping is in the condition 
of these corners, and under sofas, beds, etc. The 
“Tribune” tells the story of a woman who lived 
many years ago in New England, whom her 
kindred used to cali “ Aunt Peter.’”’” One October 
day she lost her camilet cloak, and mourned its 
Joss through the bitter winter weather, but next 
spring at house cleaning time she found it under 
the parior bed, for in those times the bed for guests 
Was usually in the parlor. It goes without saying 
that “Aunt Peter” was not a very good sweeper. 








HOMELY WRINKLES. 
Why waste an hour in vain regret, 
For common ills that must be met? 
Why of the thorny road complain # 
We shali not pass this way again, 


A broom straw is good to punch out the holes 
around a ijamp burner. 

A farm well managed, a happy family, and a 
comfortable home, are honor and success indeed. 

Have the best summer clothing washed and put 
away without starching, as the starch makes them 
tender, and turns them yellow. 


iron articles will seldom rust if they have been 
cleansed from oil by hot soda water, and afterward 
dipped in hot lime water and dried. 


{t will probably save you a dollar if the lawn 
tower blades are covered with tallow before the 
machine is put into winter quarters. 


Clean poultry fat, mixed with beef fat, is almost 
as good as butter for all culinary purposes, includ- 
ing pie crust. M. F. L. 


Never throw combings of hair out of the window. 
They are apt to catch on the bushes and look very 
untidy, or worse still they may alight on the grape 
vine. 


Sometimes doors stick through damp weather 
that shut easily when it is dry. Find out where 
the “stick”’ isandrub it with a piece of bar soap, 
dampened. 


The water in which cabbage, onions, or turnips 
is boiled will give a bad odor to the sink. Puta 
jump of washing soda in the sink and pour boiling 
water over it. 


Undergarments should be made in sets of three 
and worn turn and turn about. When they begin 
to wear out the one the most worn can te taken to 
repair the other two. NELLIE S. DANIELS. 


Another use for an old wash boiler. Keep your 
silverware in it to prevent its tarnishing. The 
gas which blackens it cannot reach it if the lid is 
made to fit tightly by shutting it over a cloth or 
paper. “a 

The last month or so of a pig’s life has a great in- 
fluence upon the flesh of the animal. You can put 
on the frame all through the year, but the flavor is 
largely determined by the feeding during the latter 
period of fattening. Thesame is true ofall animals. 


The inner soles of children’s boots sometimes be- 
come stained, thus soiling stockings if light ones 
are worn; soles may be cut out of drilling for sum- 
mer and canton flannel for winter, and pasted in. 
If the lining at the heel becomes worn into. holes, 
the heels of the stockings will be apt to do the same. 
To remedy this sew firmly across the boot near the 
top a piece of stout material long enough to cover 
the worn places, taking care to have it fit smoothly. 

N.S. D. 


HOW TO DO THINGS. 
Praise not thy work, but let thy work praise thee ; 
For deeds, not words, make each man’s memory 
stable. 
Jf what thou do’st is good, its good all men will 
see. 
Musk by its smeli is known, not by its label. 


Varnished furniture should not be wiped off with 
a damp cloth. 

Tell C. D. to mix vinegar with her mustard when 
it gets too dry. E. B. 

Where quinces are scarce a large proportion of 
apples may be added, and the marmalade will still 
retain much of the desirable quince flavor. 


| 


| then fried in hot lard, are as good as egg plant. 











Green tomatoes sliced, seasoned, dipped in flour, | of salt, six ounces of black pepper and a teas 
ful of red pepper. A “grab” of finely rubbed tried 
Tell E. M. to mix a little brown sugar with stove soe or an ee Ray sss is wanted for 
biacking to prevent i from VurningotTsy quickly. | wnat une n stone crocs, and run two inches of 
oe Pe Ave " ’ 
- —— k saaidial & should be made into small cakes, fried about two- 
Well-wisher ” says buckwheat cakes should be | thirds enough for the table, pack in cans, fill full of 
set with milk warmed, and yeast over night, and | }.) jard, and sealat once. Do not put in any of the 
in the morning add a teaspoonful each of sugar, juice of the meat which fries out 
salt and soda. ; 


To separate beeswax from the comb, tie it up in When your black dress, or any dark colored | 
woolen, which you wish to make over is soiled, 


a bag with a stone in it to keep it at the bottom of Pd 6903 , . 
a kettle of cold water. Place it over the fire. The | 2¢€?¢ is @ way to make it look like new: Rip the 


wax will rise to the top as it melts, and the impur- | Tess; get from the apothecary ten cents’ worth of 
ities remain in the bag. Burn out the kettle and | 504P bark, steep an hour or two in a gallon of water 
you will have no “muss.” and strain. The liquid will be of a brownish color 
a and when stirred, fuamy like suds. In this wash 
Paper bags should be saved for use when blacking | the goods, one piece at a time, rubbing the soiled 
astove. You canslip the hand into one of these, | Places as though it were white cloth. Don’t rinse, 
and handle the brush just as well, and the hand | but wring, shakeand hang ontheline. Ifthe foam 
will not be soiled at all,and when through with | clings to the wool so much the better. When near- 
them they can be dropped into the stove, being / ly dry iron on the wrong side, and you will surely 
much preferable to the cloth bag or mitten, which be pleased with the result. It isconsiderable work 
requires frequent washing. but it pays. This liquid is excellent to wash the 
os spots from men’s clothes. Sometimes the soap 
Tell the questioner in August number to make | bark is in powdered form,but oftener it isin strips, 
pepper sauce by putting the small red and green | and looks like slippery elm. 
pods, while fresh, in a wide-mouthed bottle, fill it = 
about three parts full, pour good strong cider vine- In July number “A Beginner” asks how to make 
gar over them hot, after making the bottle hot, or cabbage pickle. Thisis an excellent recipe. Take 
put on cold, and let it heat in the bottle. Take | in this proportion: Three large, hard cabbages, two 
scum off and cork tightly. Dilute to taste for use. | and a half dozens of red and green. peppers, half a 
os pound of table mustard, a pound and a half of 
To cure hams take 3 oz. of saltpetre powdered | brown sugar, half a pound of white mustard seed, 
fine to which add lb. brown sugar, 1 pint fine salt | one tablespoonful of whole cloves, one and a half 
to 80 lb. of meat, Mix them well together, then rub | gallonsof the best cider vinegar, two handfuls of 
the hams all over with this mixture and lay them | salt. Cut the cabbage fine, and chop small the 
on a shelf that will not hold pickle, and ia 24hours | peppers after wiping them and throwing out the 
the composition will have sufficiently penetrated | seeds. Mix them well with the salt and mustard 
to corn them, then take 2 quarts fine salt, and | seed, and pack in stone or glass jars. Boilthe vin- 
cover the face with thesame and in two weeks they | egar with the other ingredients (tying the cloves 
will be cured tosmoke. _ . in a thin cloth) for five minutes, and pour it imme- 
One-third of bread to two-thirds of apples is the diately over the mixed cabbage. Cover closely for 
proportion for Brown Betty. Crumb the bread | S¢veral days. Taste and examine well, and if too 
fine and slice the apples thin, then add two cups | 4°Y, or not sufficiently seasoned pour off the vine- 
of brown sugar, half a cup of butter, two teaspoons | 8@F and boil again, adding what it may require, 
of cinnamon, a littlenutmeg. Mix thoroughly and | Pour it over again, and cover the jars with thick 
spread over the applies and bread. Bake very brown. | Paper andacloth. Tie well and put a board over 


For the sauce one teaspoon butter, half acup brown | it. Age improves it, wee RUTH BRown. 


sugar, one pint boiling water, one teaspoon flour; SPICED ROUND OF BEEF. 
flavor with vanilla, a Rub the round well with a mixture ‘of salt with 
P , = — : one-third its bulk of saltpetre, let it stand two days 
* Beginner” can make a green tomato pickle we | and wash it off. Then for fifteen pounds mix well 
are sure she will like, thus: Slice one peck of green | together a pint of salt, halfa pint of brown sugar, 
tomatoes and one pint of onions, measured when me ohn tablespoonful of red pepper, —— each 
lie ; . ere mee of cloves, mace and allspice, with a teaspoon or 
sliced. Put them in layers with be teacup of salt. more of saltpetre, according to its purity and the 
Let them remain over night. Next morning pour high red color desired. Take out the boneand rub 
off the liquor, put in a kettle with enough vinegar | the spice mixture all over, inside and out. Putin 
to cover them. Addtwospoonfuls of black pepper, . — or ony re ge ge will poms 
sian re 10ld it, and turn and rub well wi 1e mixture 
two of ground cloves, two of aitepion, owe of — daily for ten days. If the exuding juice does not 
tard seed, and one ounce of celery seed, witha light | gover it, either make brine enough out of the same 
pound of brown sugar. Boil one hour. materials to cover the whole, or turn it over every 
two days for three weeks, when it will be ready for 


In making quince jelly do not use the cores, as | use. Stew it slowly all day in its own pay then 
the mucilage around the seeds is not good in the ney ina mye that Just — it, day 1 a heavy 
jelly, but always boil up the parings, as the richest | ¥@!85t upon the cover during the night. 
portions are next the skin. Do not add the sugar 
until they are well boiled and strained. Itis more 
economical to use some apples too in making the 
jelly ; cook the apples, and then the quinces in the 
same water, and strain out the juice of both fruits. 
To prevent mould dip a piece of paper, cut to fit the 
top, in alcohol and lay over it before pasting over. 








HEALTH HINTS. 
Let nature her own physician be! 
That which makes us have no need 
Of physic, that’s physic indeed. 


I always slake the lime in the cellar that I use for 
whitewashing it, as the fumes help to purify it. A.S. 


The man who runs to his physician every time 
,b 

_ Semmens Rae ae a te ete ne: he has a cold, an ache or a pain is most of his time 

use the best quality of dairy salt, and the purest sick or “ feeling badly. 

pepper you can buy; it will not be any too pure then. Nothing is more likely to produce indigestion 

To every fifty-five pounds of meat, use one pound | than to eat when mind a and a body « are thoroughly 
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14 MON GOODS.” IS WHAT A DEALER 
I CAN MAKE MORE MONEY IN NRW YORK WROTE US THIS WEEK. 
Here is a gentleman's knife that will — 
speak and cut for itself,3 blades, equal to us rm 
any $2.00 razor. English goods sell for 
$2.00; our price, $1.25, postpaid ; 3 for $3; 
Ladies’ elegant 2-blade Pearl, 50 cents, 
Curved Nail Scissors,75 cents. Button- 
hole Scissors,50 cts. Family Shears, 75 cts. 
AS ANY" DEALER TO SHOW YOU A KNIFE THE 
EQUAL OF THIS FOR Cts.. HE CAN’T DO_IT FOR 
75 Cts.! Hand-forged, Razor Steel Blades, re- 
pPeced free if eh (a: Boy Br hae: paid; 
6, 
for $2.00. Regular pric pede OL, oy Colorado 
$biad e Stock knife, 81. orate. 
ing, 25 ay Buddin 
Praping, 6b cts, to tone 
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Page Ui for Santa Claus). 
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wearied. Better rest first, or take something very 
easily digested, a glass of milk, or half a cup of beef 
tea, or mutton broth. 


When you enter a sick room do so honestly, and 
at once; do not spend five minutes turning the 


handle, like a house-breaker, thereby producing a | 


series of irritating little clicks,ending ina big snap, 
with which the door flies open. 


Hard corns may be treated thus: take a thick 
piece of felt, cut a hole in the centre. When going 
to bed fill the hole with a paste made of soap and 
soda. Wash it off in the morning and repeat the 
process for several nights and the corn may be 
removed. M. B. 


There is nothing that so effectually dries and puri- 
fies the air of a room asa blazing fire on the hearth. 


This is very pretty, very healthful and very cheap 
if made of pine cones, which should be gath- 
ered from under the trees anyhow, if you-wish the 
premises to look neat. 


A bowl full of coarse oatmeal porridge taken 
night and morning is good for those suffering 
from constipation. There should be taken also 
every morning on getting up a glass of cold water. 
An orange eaten before breakfast each morning is 
another good remedy. 


I have had a great many farm papers sent to me 
as samples for subscription but there is none that 
suits meas wellas the FARM JOURNAL. It hasa 
great many good qualities; the “Anti Tobacco” 
principles led me to subscribe. I knewif it could 
advocate those pesnolps it wasa paper I could 
have confidence in. G.A, FENTON, Cedar Rapids, Neb. 


A most valuable remedy for wounds that might 
be likely to produce lock jaw, is said to be the 
smoke from burning woolen rags. Thesmoke and 
stench from them will probably fill the house but 
this isa small matter. We have found that soak- 
ing such wounds in strong hot brine was an excel- 
lent preventive of further trouble, and think there 
would be no harm in trying both remedies in 
cases of a severe wound. 


MODES AND MANNERS. 

But since, alas! frail beauty must decay, 
Curl’d or uncurled since locks will turn to gray ; 
What then remains but well our power to use 
And keep good humor still, whate’er we lose. 


Jerseys are still worn, but, alas, with whalebones. 


Women ornament their dresses behind because they 
like to have nice things said about them when their backs 
are turned. 


The favorite wrap for young girls is the Coachman’s 
coat. They are made of smooth cloth, usually tan brown, 
dark or gray blue, fitting closely, long, double-breasted 
and with turn-over coliar. They are popular for Fall, 
and by heavier lining, may be worn al] winter. 

Entire suits of the same material are now decided by 
Fashion to be too much trouble and expense for so little 
use, since the coat cannot be worn with any but the 
dress like it. Short coats of heavy, handsome material 
now come, to be worn with all kinds of dresses. They 
are usually not black, but in colors. 


Sateen makes an excellent lining for dresses. Itis 
strong, and yet shapes itself well to the figure. We have 
found the best quality of black French sateen, price 374 
cents per yard, makes a very satisfactory lining for black 
silk. The color does not come off, and when the silk 
wears it is a satisfaction to have black underneath. 


If you have an old mirror of which the glass is good, 
but the frame is ugly or marred, take out the glass, and 
cover the frame with plush, then put it back again. Ifa 
corner or end is broken it may sti!l be made presentable 
as a piece of the plush may be stretched across the break, 
and embroidered or ornamented with a bunch of cat- 
tails and dried grasses. A shelf to support it may be 
made of a board fastened up with brackets. and covered 
With the plush, edged with fringe, and will be a conve- 
nient place to hold bric-a-brac. 


WANTED TO KNOW 
What will drive out the carpet or Bultele oy 
M. CoBURN. 

Of what is the mixture composed in which ge o- 
ers dip their hams? 

How to exterminate red ants; have tried c amphor, 
cloves and kerosene. Mrs. L. P. E. 

Why some heaters do not heat up-stairs in windy 
weather, and how to make them do so. 

Is there a confectioner’s journal published in Phila? A. 
The Confectioner’s Journal is published at 225 South 5th 
St., Phila.—Eb. 

Will ae ae sprout in the Spring if set in the cellar in 
the Fall H., Clintonville. 

(A Seder way, we think, would be to put down cuttings, 
or slips, in the Fall, for use in the Spring.—ED.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
cant his Lt in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 
Saterest to to do $0, a8 our readers are served with the best 

















AGENTS WANTED to sell DR. CHASE'S 2000 RECIPE 
BOOK. — at sight, You double ir money. 
Address Dr. CHASE’s PRINTING Hovsz, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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WIRE TWIST? 


What does it mean ? 

It sounds as if we were talking about 
fencing or enclosing a farm, but our talk 
is of a different character. It’s a quality 
of cloth we have had a manufacturer make, 
and the wool is -of such great strength, 
both in warp and woof, we have named it 
“Wire Twist,” and the service it will give 
will be beyond all question. Suits, $14; 
Overcoats, $12; Big Boys, $10. In a 
dozen different styles. Ready-made, of 
course. Send for samples. 

WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oak Hatt, 
S. E. Cor. SIXTH AND MARKET STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
500 ENVELOPES frstctisn ‘waitcgummeds No. 


Send for sample. LLOYD, Vest Grove, Pa. 


ELEGANT SHAPE, 
HEALTH and 
COMFORT \ 


Perfectly Combined in 


MADAME FOY’S 


Skirt Supporting 


CORSET. 


It is one of the most 
popular and satisfac- 
tory in the market. 






















Price by mail $1.30. 


FOY, HARMON & " 
gee New Haven, Conn. 


“Cottage Dinners” 


Christine Terhune Herrick. 
Published Regularly in the Philadelphia 


ADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 








CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 
is to contribute a series of “ =estage 
Dinners.” Most of the bills of fare in 
household m zines are too elabo- 
rate for people in limited circum- 
stances. * UCottage Dinners” will suit 
people of moderate means. Accome 
panying the recipes ro ee be remarks 
— pretty tnbie ad uncts, methods 
serving and waitin > garnishi= 
table manners and eti quette. T 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNA L is elegant- 
ly illustrated, emplo = the best writ- 
par mn and has nearly 400,000 paid sub- 


Mailed to any address, 8 months on trial, on 
receipt of ~ ag d 10 cents, in silver or stamps. 


Ad 
CURTIS PUB. CO.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Cheapest in the World! 
Only 2c. for Six Months. 
6 ont. Ol Seeniiy oe paper 


EK HOM Al6 
— ni saok, inoue, Swe 
TH and Helps for A} ot Cooking ye Recipes, Fancy 


Work pa ay aay, yee vor toundre Notes, Interest- 
tment, and an 


ing Stories f ond , Medical 
Iifstrated page ofthe Latent Fashions On BA 8 ered 
PUB. CO., 7 ROBTON Mass. 


12c. for six mos. Show thia great offer te 
songs sent free wo all 


SONGS star ess. > 
who seni oan pay 
O VICKERY. He ery 
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LARGEST FASHION BOOK 


000 Lilustrations. 120 Pages- FASHION; 
MUSIC; yea ang tole and a new NOVEL- 
ETTE by Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford. [~ Send 5 Cents 
in stamps, to STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 
Sth & Market Sts.. PHILADELPHIA, PA, 





MARVELOUS PRICES! 


BOOKS MILLION 


Complete, Hevele and Other Works, by Famous 
Authors, Almost Given Away. 

The hare pe books are published neat —— form, 
and all are printed from good ty 
They treat of @ great variety of su ects, ey ihink no 
one can examine the list without finding therein many that 
he or she would like to possess, In cloth-bound form these 
poste would cost $1.00 each. Each book is complete in 

elf. 

1. The Widow Bedott Papers. This is the book 
over which your grandmothers laughed till they cried, and 
it is just.as fuuny to-day as it ever was. 

2. Winter Evening Recreati a large 
of Acting Charades, Tabieaux, Gamer, Puzzles, etc., for so- 
cial gatherings, private theatricals, and evenings at home, 

ack to the Old Mome. A Novel. By Mary 
Cecil Hay, author of ‘“‘ Hidden Perils,’’ ete. 

4. Dialogues, Reettations and Readings, a large 
and choice collection for school exhibitions and public aad 
private entertainments. 

5. The Standard Letter Writer for Ladies and 
Gentlemen, a complete guide to correspondence, giving plain 
directions for the oumpenien of letters of every kind, with 
innumerable forms and examp les. 

The Frozen Deep. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of ‘The Woman in W hite,” 
Court Farm. A Novel. By Mrs. Henry 
Wood. author of “KE ~ Lyune,"’ ete, 
e Lady of the * -3 By Sir Walter Scott. 
« The Lady of the Lake’ is a romance in verse, and of ald 
as werks of Scott none is m ore beautiful than this, 
In Cupid’s Net. A Novel. By the author of “Dore 


Thorne’ 
10. Amos Barton. A Novel, B George Eliot, author 
of “‘ Adam Sede, "Phe Mill on the Floss " etc. 
ll. Lad ¥,Gwendoline'’s 
suthor of ‘‘ Dora Thorne."' ete 
e Mystery of. the Molly Tree. 4 Novel. 
* the peter ore Dora Thorne. 

13. The Budget of Wit, Mumor and Fan, « \arge 
collection of the funny etories, skewhes, a poems 
and jokes that have been written for some year! 

14. John Bowerbank’s Wife. A Novel. By Miss 

By Mrs. Gaskell, 









A Novel. By the 


Mulock, author of “John Halifax, Gentleman,"’ ete. 

15. The Gray Woman. A Novel. 
omer of ‘* Mary Barton,” ete, 

Sixteen Complete Storica by Popular Authors, 
cama love, humorous and detective stories, stories of 
society life, of adventure. of railway life, etc., all very in- 
teresting. 

17. Jasper Dane’s Secret. A Novel. By Miss M. BE. 
Braddon, author of * Aurora Floyd,” ete. 

18. Faney Work for Home Adornment, an entirely 
new work upon this subject, containing easy and practica) in- 
Structions for making fancy baskets, wall pockets, brackets, 
needle work, embroidery, etc., etc., profusely and elegantly 
illustrated, 

19. Grimm’s Fairy Stories for the Young. 
finest collection of fairy stories ever published. 
dren will be delighted with them. 

20. Manual of Etiquette for Ladies and Gentlemen, a 
guide to politeness aud good breeding, giving the rules of 
modern etiquette for all occasions. 

21. Useful Knowledge for the Million, a handy 
book of useful information for all, upon many and various 
subjects. 

22. The Home Cook Book and Family Phyat- 
elan, containing hundreds of excellent cooking recipes 
and hints to housekeepers, also telling how to cure all com- 
mon ailments by simple home remedies, 

23. Manners and Customs in Far Away Landa, 8 
very interesting aud instructive book of travels, describing 
the peculiar life, habits, manners and custome of the people 
“ - a countries. 

Popular Ballads. Same size as sheet music. 
an re: old and new songs. 

2. Called Back. A Novel. 
br of * Dark Days,"’ ete. 

At the World’s Mercy. A Novel. 
waa fr mee | of The House on the Marsh,’ 

27. Mildred Trevanion. A Novel. By‘ “The Duchess,”* 
—_— of ‘‘ Molly Bawn,"’ ete. 
o A Novel. 


he chit. 


By Hugh Conway, au- 
ty a Florence 


rk y By Hugh Conway, author 
of r Ontted Back,”’ 
Shadows pe “the Snow. A Novel. By BR L. Far- 
.. author of ‘‘ Bread-and-Cheese-and-Kisses,” ete. 
30. line. -A Novel, By Mary Cecil Hay, author of 
‘Brenda Yorke, i. etc. 
31. Gabriel’s Marriage. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, 
author of No Name,” 
32. Reaping the w hirlwind. A Novel. By Mary 
Cecil Hay, —s of ‘* Old Middleton's der ete. 
33. Dudley Carleen. A Novel. B wis M. E. Brad- 
om, author | “Lady Audley'’s Secret,’ 
A Golden Dawn. A Novel. By “the author of 
ree ‘ool Thorne,” ete 
35. Valerie’s Fate. A gs 
thor of ‘“‘ The Wooing O’t,” 
36. Slater Hose. A Novel. By Wilkie Collins, author of 
“The Woman in White,” 


By Mrs. Alexander, au- 


37. Anne. A ™ovel. “Oy Mrs, Henry Wood, author of 
“East L Ay pet 
38. The Laurel Bush. A Novel. By Miss Mulock, 


author of ‘ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 

89. Robinson Crusoe. A thrilling narrative by Dan- 
fel De Foe. describing the adventures of a castaway on an 
island in the Bouth Pacific Ocean. 

40. How to Make Poultry Pay. A practical and 
instructive series of articles by Mr. P. H. Jacobs, Poultry 
Bditor of “‘ The Farm and Garden,” Phila. Illustrated. 

41. Parlor Magte and Chemical Experimenta, « 
Book which teils how to perform hundreds of amusing tricks 
in magic and instructive experiments with simple agents. 

42. Gems of the Poets, containing charming selections 
from Tennyson, Longfellow, Whittier, Byron, Shelley, 
Moore, popes. and others. 


ne, Building Plans for Practical, Low-cost 
Houses, 4 full description and plans of Eight modern 
houses, ranging in price from $500 to $4500. Illustrated. 


#4. Anecdotes of Public Men—Washington, Frank- 

lin, Webster, Clay, T Tilden, , Lincoln, Scott, Grant, Garfield, 
, Butler, E kk, Lee, and all the leading men of 
bn century. ’ 

Esop’s Pablea The work of an ancient gentus. 
@hildren have oy 2 them for centuries and grown people 
quote them every day. 

OUR UNEQUALED OFFFER. 

We will send any 8 of these books and 
the Farm and Garden, our [ meaty, ho 
6 mos. for 20c., or any 12 books an 
Farm and Garden one year for 50., or the 
whole 45 books and Farm and Garden one 
year for $1.25. Stampstaken. Address 


—, BROS. & CO., Publishers. 
725 Filbert St.. Philadephia. Pa. _ 
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FINGER BOARDS AT THE FIVE 
POINTS CROSSINGS. 


The arth is tired. 
Her strength required. 
And blanket rare of Autumn leaves 
To shieid her breast, She seeks her rest. 


The summer sun 


With garnered sheaves 


Select some rainy day to puta bundle of straw 
in the neck of the chimney, and burn out the soot. 
This may prevent it from giving trouble some dry 
day. 


Dou't forget that ourcure for the mouldy meat 
barrel is to take it out to the garden, fill up with 
soil, let stand a few days, and repeat as often as 


lod 
needed, 


In setting a gate post, fill the hole with gravel 
and small stone, and then run in thin cement 
mortar. Probably that post will never rot, and 
will certainly remain solid until it does. 

Remember the FARM JOURNAL admits of but four 
piles on the farm: The wood pile, the lumber pile, 
the manure pile, and the burn pile, Thestone pile 
should be buried under ground—in the wet spots. 

Sound potatoes are excellent feed for cattle, but 
decayed ones may cause the death of stock. It is 
said by good authority that such potatoes area 
prolific source of disease, especially of adiptheretic 
nature. 


Last FARM JOURNAL came duly to hand and, like 
all its predecessors, was filled with valuable hints 
and makims. I read all its pages with interestand 
think its contents are spreading a healthful atmos- 
phere in every community where it circulates. 
Long live the F. J. and its editor. W.D.B., Ohio. 


= 

The best elucidation of the subject of Commercial 
Fertilizers which has come under our observation 
is a pamphlet of 25 pages published by the New 
York State Agricultural Society for distribution to 
its members. Probably a request addressed to the 
Secretary, T. L. Harrison, at Albany, accompanied 
by, say three 2-cent stamps, would secure a copy for 
anyone. 


A tidy little mirror that can be fastened in two 
seconds right to the sash of the window on the 
sunny side of the house, is a convenience to be ap- 
preciated toevery farmer who must needs shave 
himself. Sidney A. Phillips, of 311 Church St., New 
York, makes just such an one, and ought to adver- 
vertise it in F. J. But our readers must know 
about it, even if he don’t. 


I keep an iron kettle within a few feet of my tool 
house, and every workman is expected to wash his 
tools after using them. They are then dipped into 
a box of powdered 'slaked lime, and then hung up. 
Large tools, like plows, are washed and then have 
lime dusted over them. They keep bright and 
clean till wanted. I have had a shovel in use since 
1831. It is now as bright as when it came from the 
maker. Farmers might save hundreds of dollars 
by taking care of their tools properly.—Cor. Rural 
New-Yorker. 


Do you havea hitching post in front of your 
house? Do not compel yeur visitors to tie their 
horses to the front fence and have it defaced by 
horses gnawing the pales or rails. Put two posts 
in before next Sunday. In villages, towns and 
even cities there should be more hitching posts. 
It does not often pay to drive into a “ hotel” yard 
to find a place to tie your horse, while you walk 
haifa dozen squares to attend toa little business, 
and then carry your packages with you, or lose 
much valuable time waiting for the packages to be 
sent “around.” Show this to the men you deal 
with or tell them about it, It will pay you, and them. 

Willow Street, Pa. Dr. I, H. MAYER. 


The sweat and dust of the summer's work have 
put the farm harness in badcondition. Treat it in 
this way, before the weather gets toocold. Brush 
hard with a stiff brush, and give a light coat of coal 
oil, rubbed on with a cloth, to loosen the flakes of 
dirt. Afteran hour wash quickly and thoroughly 
in warm soap suds, but do not let it soak too long. 
When nearly dry but yet soft with the washing, 
givea thorough oiling with this mixture: One 
pound beeswax, two pounds tallow, two quarts 
neat’s foot oil, two quarts castor oil slowly and 
thoroughly melted together, and an ounce of lamp- 
black stirred in just before taking off the fire. 
Probably your harness never had better treatment 
than that. JOHN, 


The Shoe and Leather Reporter gives the follow- 
ing methods of tanning skins with the fur on: 
Take two parts each of alum and salt, and one of 
saltpetre, all well pulverized. Clear the flesh of 
fatty matter. Sprinkle it with the mixture. Fold 


in edges and roll up: remain four days, then 
wash with clean water, then with soap and water. 
Pull the skin when drying, to make it soft. 
Another recipe is: Lay the wet skin on asmooth 
slab or hard board; scrape with a dull Knife until 
all loose flesh and film is removed; 
in soft water. Take a glass or stone jar, put in an 
ounce of oil of vitriol and a gallon of rain or river 
water. Let it steep in this for about half an hour, 
Take it out, work it with the hands until dry, when 
it will be pliable and sott. The more worked the 
softer. Use no grease.’ 
| Guide board posts at cross roads, or junctions, 
should be made of two inch galvanized gas-pipe, 
with a cast-iron bottom, so they can be driven, and 
a galvanized cast-iron arrow at the top, pointing 
| tothe North, so that the bearings of the compass 
can always be found at nightor day. A tray made 
of zine, about nine by eighteen inches, and not 
much unlike a pie dish, should be clipped at its 
back to each post. Into the front of this should be 
puttied at the top and ends a glass. From the bot- 
|} tom should be inserted a card-board of the proper 
| size to fill the space, on which should be printed 
the information desired ; and this should be iocked 
| there by keys held by the supervisors. Thatis the 
idea of Mr. Joseph B. Powell, of the great Spring- 
boro stock farm, and ought to be enacted intoa law, 


AD IVERTISEMENTS. 
When pe ‘carte to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe t is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 


' Heebner’s Patent Level-Tread a Powers, 


WITH PATENT SPEED 




















Heebner’s lmproved Threshin Machine. Fully 
warranted. Sole owners of Level-tread Patents. Ail others 

| infringements. Feed Cutter and Crusher. Sold on trial; 
guaranteed best or no sale. Send for circular. 


HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 


EM APIRE 2 POWER ai SEPARATOR 





Dae wpe 





ROVE 









Alla = ml 
We also — "Mowers, Reapers, Twine Binders, Rakes, 
Field Rollers, Plows, Feed Cutter = c —- + ere a | 
P se A ie B oe ME ete. Send for Illustra Catalogue an 
r MESSINGER & BON, Stockertown, Pa. 


ROMINEOWS ) UNRIVALLED 
HAY & COTTON PRESS. 





WHEELER & & MELICK CO,, Albany, N. ¥: 
ND FOR ILLUSTRATED TROUL 


| » QUEEN3% SOUTH 


PORTABLE MILLS. 
SELECT FRENCH BUHRS 


For Stock Feed or Meal 
for Family Use. 

Six Sizes, Satisfaction Guaranteed, 
Write for Deseriptive Circular. 
Straub Machinery Co., 
paper. CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


WELL DRILLING 


Machinery for Wells of any depth, from 20 to 3,000 feet, 
for Water, Oilor Gas. Our Mounted Steam Drilling and 
Portable Horse Power Machinesset to work in 20 minutes. 
Guaranteed to drill faster and with less power than any 
other. Specially adapted to drilling Wells in earth or 
rock 20 to1,000feet. Farmersand others are makin 

to 840 per day with our machinery and tools. Splend: a 
business for Winter or Summer. eare the oldest xnd 
largest Manufacturersin the business. Send 4 cents in 
Stamps for illustrated Catalogue D. ADDRESS, 


‘Pierce Well Excavator Co., New York. 
REMOVE 


{STUMPS and BOULDERS 
FORCITE POWDER! 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST METHOD. 
Send for Circular mailed free. 


American Mfg, and Supply Oo, 


[LIMITED], 


{28 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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then wash off 











GUTTA PERC HALE FIRE-PROOF & WATER- 
Ree CHEAP & DURABLE 

ROOFING, | "2% 
All Colors, Ready Mixed for Use. 
F | R E-P R 0 0 F Sample tests on paper and muslin 
-oneay age as he plane vot 

yuy i end for Catla: 

PAINT. & he A eg EMPIRE PAI T 
AND ROOFING 00.,1130 Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















Takes te cone, Sess as corrode Tike tin o tin or a. bo 
shing! ar compositi to apply, 

ay emil durable st bail the cost of tin.” ls sien 6 
Tits for PLASTER at ‘wit the 

Sane CAR 4 veloths, Bay TS) x, same, doub! 
nl cloths, d samples /ree, 

the we OH FAY & COP CAMDEN. Ne de 


RICHMOND 
iB 


i ae "MACHINE 


Surpasses all other wt+e and picket fence machines, 
for making strong and durable fences in the field, 
that nostock will break down. On rough, hills” 
ground, it keeps pickets perpendicular which no 
Other machine will do without constant adjustment. 
It is —* to ag meee any kind of pickets, and 

ry size te for circular and price. 

WAVNE AGRIGULTURAL co., oe Ba Ind. 


PRETTIEST, 
DURABLE. 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Any one can make it at home and clear 
$10 to $25 perday. Full particulars with 
testimonials. Illustrated Catalogue Free, 


STANDARD MFC.CO.Cincinnati,O, 











SHDGwick 


STEEL WIRE FENCE - 













Is the best general purpose wire fencein use. It 
isa atreng | net-work without barbs. Don’t 
injure stoc It will turn dogs, pigs, sheep and 
oultry, as well as horses and cattle. The best 
ence for Farms, Gardens, Stock Ranges and Rail- 
roads, Very neat, pretty styles for Lawns, Parks, 
School-lots and Cemetenies. Covered with rus:- 
ead paint, or made of galvanized wire, as pre- 

rred. It will last a life-time. It is better than 
boards or barbed wire in every respect. The 
Sedgwick Gates made of wrought-iron pipe and 
steel wire, defy all competition in lightness, neat- 
ness, strength and durability. We make the best, 
cheapest and easiest working all-iron nutomatic 
or self-opening gate, and the neatest cheap 
iron fences now made. The best Wire 
Stretchers, Cutting Pliersand Post Augers. 
—— and particulars 9 Hardware Dealers, 
or address, mentioning pape 
SEDCWICK BROS., ~, Richmond, Ind. 
EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern A 


300 Market’ ‘ket St., Philade kes Pa. 
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DURABLE CHEAP 
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WH WAL 
&J.Beck, Philada. 





Amateurs, Opera 
Glasses, Microscopes, 






10. 
Sie price list free to any ad 





AMERICAN ROAD MACHINE C0. 
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At the dinner table Johnnie's 
father said something about 
dynamite. Johnnie whispered 


dynamite is, ‘* Its something you 
blaspheme rocks with.” 

An English paper explains that 
Galveston, Texas, is on a West- 





ern prairie. 
A spanking pair—Mother’s slippers. 


to his sister that he knew what | 


When a man falls down his temper generally gets | 


up before he does. 

At the funeral of a brewer the preacher chose his 
text from Hebrews X. 

The man who is always telling what he will do 
when he gets there, never gets there. 

**T will flea the place” 
as he settled himself on a rug in the kitchen. 

The new bonnets are V shaped. The bills that 
come with them from the milliners are X shaped. 

A wicked'exchange declares that a woman would 
pay $5 for « paper of pius if they were advertised at 
a bargain. 

An exchange observes: 
in Glasgow, Scotland, living in one room.” 
must be a hig room. 

A little boy said he would rather have the earache 
than the toothache, because he wasn’t compelled to 
have his ear pulled out. 

A naturalist has written a little tract, Hours with 
Bugs.” We have not read it but we wonder why he 
staid so long in such company. 

The advice ‘‘ Always aim a little higher than the 
mark,” scarcely applies to kissing. Nobody would 
want to kiss his best girl on the nose. 


‘* There are 40,000 families 
That 


Handsome young doctor—‘‘I assure you, miss, that 
you will be completely cured in a very few days.” 
She—* Thank you doctor, but there’s no hurry at all.” 

A Chicago man who had grown rich selling hams 
built a country seat but had some difficulty in find- 
ing a name to suit. A friend suggested that he call 
it All-ham-bra. 


** Something new in Coffee” is advertised. A New 


York dealer says he sold 30,000 tons of buckwheat 
hulls before this ‘‘something new” came out but 
now his trade is ruined. 


A map who was out ona drive invited a boy to 
ride. The little fellow refused, explaining that he 
expected a whipping when he got home and he was 
in no hurry to get there. 


No accomplished French cook of the first-class 
considers that a banquet he has superintended is a 
complete success unless at least one of the guests 
dies of apoplexy the next day. 


The new revenue stamp to be placed on Oleomar- 
garine packages represents a bull trampling aserpent. 
Does this mean that ‘‘Bull Butter” is triumphant? A 
cow tossing a hog would have been more appropriate. 


ADVERTISEMENT S. 


When you paar to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are } served with the best, 











FOR SALE IN TIDE- 
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remarked the strange dog | 











DSEY p grata Norfolk, Va. | 


QW TO BUILD HOUSES. 


A book giving plans and specifications for 25 houses 
of all sizes, from 2 rooms up, sent post; A upon re 
ceipt of 25 cts. OGILVIE & CO., 34 Rose St., ok. 








THE GREAT CHINA TEA CO 


away as to those forming clubs for the 

= of thew} {EAS and COFFEES, Dinner, Teaa 
Watches, etc. WHITE TEA 

SETS of 46 and and OS BS pieces with $10 & $12 orders 

OR AT. A SETS of 44 
with 1 15 _an as orders. STEM WINDE 
SWIsSs ES “ orders. GOLD 
B. A, Moss se ts of 44 pieces or 
White Dinner Sets of ioep _s with $20 or- 
ders. Send us your ardress and mania ay paper, we 
will mail you our Club Book co’ mplete 
Premium & Price List. THE GREATO ATES CO. 
. 210 STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. - 











BOOKWALTER ENCINES. 
Upright and Horizontal. 


3to ld Horse-Powder. 


cessful ee | 


ress 


JAS. LEFFEL & CO., 


’ SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
_E ASTERN OF © 110 LIBERTY STREET, NEw YORE. 


IMPROVED FARM IMPLEMENTS. 


Safety Steam Engines, best Railway and Lever Horse 
powent. Thacebing achines, Straw Ergeat ving Thrashers 
Dise and Spring Tooth Harrows, Eagle Sulky Horse Rakes, 
Cultivators, Feed Mills, Feed Steamers, Grain Seeders 
Corn Planters, P’ lows, Plow Sulkies, Hay Presses, &c., &c. 

Established 1830. Send for illustrated Catalogue. 

WHEELER & MELICK CO., Albany, N. Y. 





Over 3,000 in Suc- 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 
SENT FREE. Ad 
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Jus ty 


days’ trial. Also feed grind- 
ers, shellers, pumps, etc. 
anted. C es 
free. IND 
MILL AND FEED Mitzi Co., 
Batavia, Kane Co., Ill. 


ee pad pd pd 








TANDARD WIND iD MILL, 


27 TEARS Il UsSsz. 









GUARANTEED 
Buperior to any other make, 
17 Sizes-1 to 40 H. Powe: 
Adopted by U.S. gov- 
ernment at forts and 
rrisons, and by all 
(ine railroad com- 
panies of this and 
other countries. 
Also the Celebrated 


1X L PEED MILL, 


which can be run by any power and is cheap, effective and durable. 
Will grind any kind of small grain into feed at the rate of 6 to 25 
bushels per hour, according to quality andsizeof millused. Send 
for Oa ue and Price-List. Address 


U.S. Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, Vik 


ADAMS Ponce WIND, MILLS 


H AN > ae SRELLERS 







AN mm. 45 BELT OR GEARED 
aS POWER CORN SHELLERS, 
UNEXCELED 


ALL SIZES & STYLES 









Recon y= Horse. Powers. 
: <0 S$ |iRON Pumps 
YEARS Pao innvesren -TRUCKS 
N STALK CUTTERS 
yee ADAMS CORN CULTIVATORS 





MARSEILLES MFG CO. 
\ MARSEILLES, ILL. 


FOR orERATING |W 
— ORS! 

ra <4 
Me MAC 


9) PUMPING, 
‘ WATER. 






BRANCH HOUSES: 
COUNCIL BLUFFS, IA. BALTIMORE, OD. 
CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 


AGENTS WANTED lee An | fast selling articles. Sam- 


ples, ete., free MARSHALL, Lockport, N.Y. 











189 
Stem wina WATCH ., EREE! “Given teen one one 
who will get 8 subscribers for oaee we 4, a-year 
poner “es the world. RICULT te and new premium list 
Address ACRIC TURIST,Racine,Wis, 





QTMEWT Goce SALARY AND 
LL EXPENSES PAID 
att poke g OTMENT travels sate te which preferred 
ted. SLOAN & CO. Manufacturers & 
Wee Dealers. 294 George St... Cincinnati, O. 


WRITTEN CARDS—2 Plain Bristol 
Bourd, 25c. ; 20 Gilt Edge Fancy Designs,40c: 
pao lll Bal A Special Asortment, 

» E. Roppins, 255 Clay Bt., Trenton, N. J. 














PROF. RICE’S Matchless 

Piano and Organ Attachment} 

7 ri lessons: — all chords; 
cho variations - 1,000 

SELF TAUGHT tunes: 5 5, oe accompaniments; 
. notes oro’ bass la te 
BY RICE’S 200times faster than any sencher, 
2,000 methods in one system. $2. 
nt on music lessons, 10c. Ci reulars free. 
Gg. 8. RICE & vo., 246 State St., Chicago, Ill 
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IMPORTED EMBOSSED SCRAP PICTURES b 
mail, only l0c. NATIONAL Carp Co., Camden, N. 


AGENTS WANTED TOS 


San ES’<2a 
=~ SERMONS 


With a History of His Life, and Sermons b: 
SMALL, his co-laborer. Mostremarkable 7 ane 


tensely amusinge vin, 
EDITION i and ONLY AUTHE eet a 
BOE oe ty Sttention, popular low Brien 


‘PLANET BOOK 00., Box 6041, phia or St. Louis. 


NICE rms fram, an ts Cave aS tae 
“BOOK AGENTS WANTED fo 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


R HEAD AND om 


"By John j B. Goug 


His last and crowning life work, brim ep of ugh tote. 
est, humor and pathos. Bright, pure, and full 
“laughter and tears,” it sells at af sight to all. To it 
the Life and Death of Mr. Gough, by Rev. LYMAN AB- 
BOTT. 1000 sont, ede - en and Women. $100 
oe me ® month mad Bistance r Saar as we 
- De wieatdtes & 06., Martford, Oons, 


460 Games Puzzles, &c., and sample book of el 
all for a 2c, stamp. BANNER CARD CO., 


“SINGER ” for'eia.co up. Warrantea 


5 years. New and perfect. Sent on trial if 
desired. Organs given as premiums. Send 
for circular aw 7,000 testimonials from 











ant Cards, 
adiz, Ohio. 

















every state. We can save you $15 to 
GEO. PAYNE & CO., 42 W. Monroe St., 
5 Se Book Pict 
SCRAP |i 133 Transter Bictures, res, 10 conta. 
BOOK Pd the 218 for 30 cer t gi yy 
oH OT « i. 
CEMS. PE & B sents Ay er, Vt. 
7 Son El 
100 Choice New | Reclatons Kample, pads al 


for a 2c. stamp. CADIZ CARD co., C 


WO ea FORALL. 830a week and expenses 
paid. Valuable outfit and particulars free. 
aun -O- VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 

Our $15 Shot Gun now $10. 
“$15 Breech/oader ‘‘ $9.50 
All kinds Guns guaranteed lower than 
elsewhere. Send stamp for illustrated 
catalogue. POWELL ry CLEMENT, 
180 Main 8t., 

ONE Package Transparent Cards & feo Gana Case f fora 
2cent stamp. BANNER OaRD Oo., Hattonia, Obio. 
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GUNS=2-:13 


BEST IN THE WORLD. HAS NO EQUAL. Insist uo 

getting the ‘* Champion”; -- a me yt ta it, sen 

~. Send 6 cents in Liye 5, for Ui Pome 
Gooda, ber Established | 


Sonn P. RT OVELIOS S08 Sows. Mee Manufacturers. BOSTON, MASS. 


ELEGANT PORTRAITS! AGENTS 


to take orders for Copying: and Enlargi 
PORTHATTS, Rm hh 'rofits and rm bem tartmate 
TALLMAN & ©O., Auburn, 


CARDS FREE. 
mre 25 CHOICE SAMPLES OF OUB 
a NEW CARDS SENT FREE. THE 

Wi-) LATEST, FINEST AND BEST. 
) EUROPEAN CARD CO., 
Birmingham, Conn. 


10% ~~ Pictures and Agent's Sample Case for a 2 cent 
stamp. HILL CARD CO. , Cadiz, Ohio. 


50: Scrap Pictures, 14 New Songs, Agent’s : 
—— for 1886 and this Elegant Ring 
for 6e, CLINTON BROS., Clintonville, Conn. 


350 Assorted E mbossed Scra 














and Transfer Pictures in 
CARD O0O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





WANTED fo, DR. SCOTT'S 


bright designs l0c. GEM 

HIDDEN NAME and Satin Finished 

50 Golden Floral Cards, and this 18k. Solid 

led Gold Bing 6 Agent’ 's Album for 1886, 

for 11 as ag ks and 5 Rings for $1.00, 

Att Corsets. Sample free to those be- 

coming agents. No risk, quick sales, 
Territory given, satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
__DR.SCOTT,842 Broadway St.,N.Y- 
TU pate pam ONLY BY THE Im- 
ge worn 
— for for ctroulas, Improved 


.F Northford, Conn. 
Blastic Truss Oo., 822 and 84 B’way, cor. 12th St., N. 
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O DD MENTI ON. 
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Dry leaves upon the wall, 
Which flap like rustling wings, and seek escape, 
A single frosted cluster on the grape 

Still hangs—and that is all. 





The fertilizing material in 100 pounds of dry, 
unleached, hard wood ashes is worth over a dol- 
lar. Can you afford to waste your ashes ? 


Petroleum jelly, sold under the names of Cos- 
moline, Vasaline, etc., is a superior article for 
chapped hands. We know this to be a fact. 


I have covered the crowns of my rhubarb roots 
with a big forkful of stable manure. This treat- 
ment increases the size of the stalks and brings 
it forward earlier in the spring. A. H. 


Our readers who are interested in knowing 
more about soils, plants and manures will get 
much useful information out of a !ittle book 
called Modern High Farming, by Prof. Francis 
Wyatt, published by C. E. Bartholomew, N. Y. 


Celery and Its Cultivation by W. W. Rawson 
is a small pamphlet, but it contains a large 
amount of practical information by a practical 
grower. W. W. Rawson & Co., Boston, Mass., 
will send it to our readers for 10 cents in stamps. 


Mr. C. says tell Judge Biggle to plow his potato 
ground the first time in the fall,the next time 
as early in the spring as the ground is fit and 
plant as soon as plowed and you will get well 
paid for your labor. 


Rock Falls, Il. Mrs. COGSWELL, 


In stormy November it is difficult to keep the 
mud off of the feet but a scraper made of an old 
hoe or shovel and a mat made of corn husks, at 
the kitchen door, will keep it out of the house. 
Get the material together, and the next rainy 
day that comes along make up these little con- 
veniences and see how it will please the “‘ women 
folks.” 

Will frost damage broom corn seed; how can 
I strip it offand clean it? Where can I find a 
good market? A. H. F., Harleysville, Pa. 

A slight frost willdonoharm. A longtoothed 
curry comb can be used to strip off small quan- 
tities. temove concave from the threshing 
machine and hold the corn on the cylinder for 
larger lots. We think there are machines made 
on purpose for this work. Dealers in agricultural 
implements will gladly give information on the 
subject. Seedsmen will buy nice clean seed. 
When ground it makes good pig feed. Poultry 
will eat it whole. 


As we have before said, we shall have a handy tool-box 
well filled with handy tools when we move on to that Ex- 
perimental Farm. One of the articles we shall have in 
it is the combination tool 
illustrated herewith. 
Come to think of it we 
shall have four of them, 
one tn the tool-box, one at 
the house for our wife to use, one under the buggy seat 
and another in our “pistol pocket” when we go out to plow 
or mow. It contains a whole kit in one small tool, viz: 
Serew driver, vise, wrench, nail puller, gas pliers, ham- 
mer, leather punch, wire cutter and pincers, E. Lau- 
derback, 413 S. Fifth Street, Philadelphia, makes them 
and the hardware stores all seil them. 


~ ADVERTISEMENTS. _ 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
vend Mie card in the Parm Journal. ye betieve it is to your 
tntorest to de 80, as our readers are served with the best, 


FARM UPER NTENDE NT ANTED 
tL. ~~ in poe he , without chil fren, 
accustomed to farm lif e, wanted to oa in superintending 
the work upon a large farm. No person addicted to the use 
ser tc aay) UL LB TUCKER, Box 385, Chicago, Ills. 


EARLESS. 


























The Only machine that received an award on both 
Hi and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals riven by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 

‘uited States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free. Address 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 
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FARM JOURNAL. 


W. H. JONES, 


THE DEALER IN 
AGRICULTURAL IM- 
PLEMENTS, SEEDS 


AND FERTILIZERS. 
Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Cheapest and largest va- 
riety. Every conceivable 
implement of farm use, 
harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It isa curtosi‘y,and 
of great interest to every 
utilitarian to see the es- 
; tablishment. If you can- 
: not get here, write for 
wants. I am in i with all theAgr’l implement 
builders in the U. 8. Special Bargains in Stock). 
S®™ Will supply ALL (GOODS adverti in this paper. 


IR SALE—At very lowest 

prices | & 2 yr.old St’'d & Dwarf 
Pear, Plum, Cherry and Apple 
Also Root Grafts and Seedlings 
of the above. 


Send for price-list. 
EDWARD BACON, Nurseryman, Dansville, Liv. Co., N. Y. 


Lightning Well Sinking Machinery 


furnishes pure water, pays the agent well, 
Aand the business is "protected by patents. 
\ We make everthing known and belonging 
to well sinking. Are the largest works in 
the business. If interested send 25 
, cents for mailing you our catalogue 

of about 700 engravings. 
_ Advance Turbine Wind 

53 Mills, Steam En ine 
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TAYLOR 1,2 AND 4-HORSE POWERS. 


ver head, out 










est, best. Send 
for circulars to 
TAYLOR 
HORSE POWER 
i COMPANY, 
: aj 80& 32 So.Canal St. 
CHICAGO. 
B Mention this Paper. 


BUCKSKI GLOVE Co., ‘Gloversville, N. Y. 

By mail Gloves and Mittens direct from 
em Pair Mexican Buck Plymouth Gloves, Wax-thread 
made, Welted and Silk-decoroted, Patent Fasteners & Lined 





throughout with warmest fleece, ‘postpaid only $1. very if 


pair warranted. Money refunde not satisfactory. 











(NOVEMBER, 1886, 


HOw TO G Row 1 COMPLETE MANUAL 


SMALL FRUITS Postpaid tor 25 cents 


E. D. PUTNEY »Brentwood, N.Y. 


ART OF PROPAGATION. f.22°%,.0%,, Hania 

a A eincrease. ine Meee 

rapes, erries, “vergreen stocks, ree 

Free, Catalo ue feake & and Seedlings. Lowest Prices. 
J. JENK NS' NU NURSERY, ‘Winona, Col Co., Ohio. 
APE * VINES. Niagara, Em- 
> pire State, etc., at rea~ 
© sonable prices. New onde ld Straw. 
berries. Erie Blackberry. All 
3 the! best J pn Flants sent 

VY mail to any part of the U.S 

Send for Free Ph wm hyd. 4 contains %1, 2 &%3 
collections. JOEL HORNER & SON, Merchantv. ile. N. J. 


(838. POMONA NURSERIES. (886. 


{4 WEOn hast i Market } aes, 
KIEF ER, best Late Market Pear. 
E CONTE and other Pear Trees. 

WILSO ON JR., Largest known Blackberry. 
163 bushels per acre—4}4 inches around. 
ERIE, fhe Largest VERY HARDY Black'y, 
MARLBORO and GOLDEN ant cK 
Raspberries, PARRY and LIDA, best Mar- 
ket Strawberries, Niagara, Empire State 
and other Grapes in large supply. All the 
worthy old and promising new_ fruits. 

WM. PARRY, Parry, N. J. 


Ne Montes by the Chase Nurseries, 
Introducers of Bancocas Raspberry. 
Growers of a vo line of Fruits and Ornamentals, A 
Good Openi — for Honest, Energetic Men. 
The business eas y learned. Full instructions given. 
Address, R. G. CHASE & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. — Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED tases asthe; 
FRUITS AND, ORNAMENTALS. 


One of the Largest, Oldest Eotabienes. and Best Known 












Catalogue Free, 





Nurseries in the country. I, ow PRICES, vt 
GENEVA NURSERY, ~-& T. SI 
Established 1846. ; Geneva, N. 4 ¢ 





rl baWyer 


On receipt of l5c. I will 
send, postpaid, the pattern 
of this three-shelf Bracket 
Design, size 13x21, a large 
number of new and beau- 
tiful miniature designs of 
scroll sawing, and my 36- 
4 page illust’d catalogue of 

Boroll Saws, thes, Fancy 

oods, Mechanics’ Tools, 
small Locks, FancyHinges, 
Catches, Clock Movements 
etc., or send 6c. for Cata- 
logue alone. Bargains in 
POCKET KNIVES. 
Great inducements in way 
of Premiums, etc., for sea- 
son of 1887 

A. H. POMEROY, 
Division J. 
216—220 Asylum Street, 
HARTFORD, Conn. 








ENTERPRISE [VJEAT CHOPPERS. 
BES InN THE WORLD. 


GUARANTEED TO CHOP, 


FOR CHOPPING 
Sausace Meat, Mince 
Meat, HamsBurc STEAK CU) 
For Dyspeptics. Beer 
TEA FOR INVALIDS, &c. 


Farm and Fireside says : 

“It is the only Meat Chopper 
Wwe ever saw that we would give 
house room. It has proven such 
@ very useful machine that we 
want our readers to enjoy its 
benefits with us.” 


Send for Catalogue. 


ENTERPRISE MF’ 









NOT GRIND THE MEAT. 


0 40 pee tow stay | r minute. 
rice, 00. 

12 ae hy per minute. 
Price, $2.50. 

22 ay 2 pounds per minute 
Price, $4.00. 


32 Brice, 60.00. 


American “Aericultarist Says > 
“We have given this Meat 

Chopper a thorough trial with 

most satisfactory results. They 

excel anything of the kind made 

™ in either hemisphere.” 

OND AAI, 


SOLD BY THE 


® 
No. 10 aie Size, Price, $3.00. Hardware Trade 


O.. PHILADELPHIA. PA, 








r, 
year, who did not get one a year ago to send for one now. 
FARM JOURNAL; to others it is 35 cents. It is not given as 
be sold for less than 25 cents. It contains 48 pages, is boun 
It contains pages for memoranda about unusual weather. 
. For the names and addresses of friends, relatives and 


For horses, cattle, hogs and sheep bought and sold. 
For grain, hay, straw and timber sold. 

vos ts and vegetables sold. 

For butter, milk and cheese sold. 

. For poultry, eggs and feathers sold. 

. For miscellaneous articles sold. 

. For seeds. trees, fe oy dn yee bought. 
10. — ets, 7 bought. 

. For buil ences an mh to same. 

12. For rent, interest, i insurance and taxes. 

13. Fora breeding record of farm animals. 


By the use of the “Common 





OMIM Reo pom 
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THE COMMON SENSE FARMERS’ ACCOUNT BOOK." ?"riixc.7" 


he attention of FARM JOURNAL readers is again calied to this work. T'wo large editions were printed and sold last 


and the third edition is now ready. All who bought a copy for 1885 will now want one for 1886, and we pon every- 
The price is 25 cents in clubs, postage paid, to subscri 


rs of the 
miums for the FaRM JOURNAL clubs, “and in no case an it 


in strong, flexible covers, with flap, like a pocket- 


4. For feed bought. 

5. For car fare, . Ae charity. 

16. For farm help. 

17. For household help. 

18. For meats, groceries and provisions. 

19. For ks, papers, schools and furniture. 

20, ‘or wearing apparel. | 

21. For and 

22 Fora ommennny ~ A aaren of receipts and attendance, 
showing the amount lost or gained by the year’s 
operations; besides many — things ¥ wy to 
know.” such as postage ru 
ing land, number of pt meg ‘and trees to "the acre 
planted at given distances, etc. 


1 attend 








mse Account Book” ono can tell at a glance exactly what was paid out during the year, 


Se 
and what it was paid for; also the income and from what it was derived. He can tell what the profit was on the h 
what was realized from the crops sold, what was made from the dairy, what the gain or loss from the poultry ; in dy f= 


one a bird’s.- eye, as it were, of the whole aes ere, 
The ‘*Common Sense Account Book” 
the bookisnow. Orders 
oe the paper, except that it is published from the 
N. Ninth Street, Philadelphia. 
. H Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


for the work k should be be Kept entirely distinet tr fro 
‘ARM JO A 


ny time—at the by ning of any month. The best time to 
e FARM JOURNAL, as it: has no connec- 


FARM JOURNAL. 
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